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Some wonderful tricks: with color! 


Make your picture window blend into the room. Paint the 
window wall a lighter shade of the color you use on the other 
walls. Then when daylight comes in through the window and 
brightens the room, the color on all the walls will appear the 
same and the picture window will be properly framed. 


Make your screened-in porch a pri- 
vate room. Paint the screens with a light 
gray screen enamel. This will make it 
harder for people to see in—will still 
let you see out. 





Make your kitchen look gayer. Paint 
the backs and floors of the shelves the 
same color as your kitchen work- 
counters. Use contrasting shades for 
sides and edges. 


Ever dream there were so many things you could do with color? 


Just like magic, a few dollars’ worth of paint can make a low ceiling 
look higher—a tall house look wider and lower. So exciting, too, to 


watch the way paint can change a plain, ordinary room into a once-in- 


a-dream spot. So inexpensive. 


And every brush stroke means longer life, greater protection for 
your possessions. Remember, it always costs more NOT to paint. 





So go ahead—make yours the home that everyone’s talking about. 
A little paint, a little imagination—that’s all it takes—and your paint 
dealer or painter has both. Durable paints in new, first-time colors. 
Dozens of fascinating color tricks. Why not stop in and see him? Do 


it now, today! 





If you want your fireplace to look larger, paint it white or 
some other light color. Also, if you think your chimney looks 
ungainly in comparison with the outside of your house, you 
can make it look less noticeable with paint. Simply paint it 
the same color as the rest of the house. 





Let your bathroom put you in a gay 
mood. Paint it a light sprightly color. It 
will make you feel better; flatter your 
complexion, will actually help you start 
the day off right. 





© 1950, Nationat Paint, VARNISH 


AND Lacquer AssociaTiOoN, INc., 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


*Prepared in cooperation with specialists of American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 




































FOXES in general have less 
massive teeth than other 
members of the canine fam- 
ily. Shown here is a Red Fox, 
distinguished by its rusty red 
fur, black-fronted forelegs and 
white-tipped tail. 


The WOLF is the largest wild 
member of the canine family. 
It also has the largest teeth. 
Shown here is a Gray Wolf. 


ie TRADE- MARKS 
OF NATURE. 


mark the difference 


in canines... 





The Prairie Wolf, or COYOTE, 
differs from other wolves in its 


 TRADE-MARK i wt 
ETHYL: 


“4a P\ 


marks the important 


difference in gasoline ee 


A coy THE DIFFERENCE / 


Just fill your tank with gasoline from 
an “Ethyl’’ pump and feel the dif- 
ference for yourself. Because ““Ethy!”’ 
gasoline averages five full octane num- 
bers higher than regular gasoline, it 
will bring out the full power and per- 
formance of your car. And because 
; it has, on the average, a higher vola- 
ss tility, it will give you faster starting 
and warm-up. 

When you see the familiar yellow- 
and-black “Ethyl” emblem on a 
pump, you know you are getting the 
best gasoline your service station 

—. —_ 4 offers—gasoline that is improved 
The JACKAL is distinguished by NEE rast’ SS aoe with “Ethyl” antiknock fluid, the 
a fox-like appearance and by Netcasts... ee cae famous ingredient that steps up 


The GERMAN SHEPHERD, or German 
Police dog, resembles a wolf— but the 
dog has shorter hair, less mane and a 
smaller head in proportion to the body. 


Za 


being more richly colored than Re ae — : = power and performance. 
the wolf. Shown here is the . “Sa: oY OF” 
African Black-Backed Jackal. “Ethyl” products are made by ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 


to 
PENNZOIL 





If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, why not 
find out? Switch to Pennzoil, 
the 100% Pennsylvania oil 
with staying power. 

Over 60,000 better dealers, 
coast to coast, recommend 
Pennzoil. It’s worth looking 
for, easy to find at the yellow 
oval sign. Just sound your 
Z—get the genuine. 





Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Assn;, Permit No. 2 


TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS ... COAST TO COAST 





TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 





Spending, Lending, Unending 


There is increasing public con- 
cern over the Government’s failure to 
cut down its extravagant spending. It 
is good that the people are becoming 
aroused, for the longer the Govern- 
ment continues to live beyond its 
means, piling deficit upon deficit, add- 
ing to the huge national debt, the more 
serious the harm to the financial secur- 
ity of every man, woman and child. 

On top of a deficit of $5.5 billion 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1950, the Administration expects an- 
other deficit of slightly more than $5 
billion for the 1951 fiscal year. It is 
evident that the Administration con- 
templates no real change in its spend- 
ing policies. 


* * * 


And how lavish those spending 
policies have been may be seen from 
the fact that from George Washington 
to the end of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
second term, Government expenditures 
totaled $179 billion; while from Presi- 
dent Truman’s inauguration up to the 
end of last September, Government ex- 
penditures totaled $191 billion! Just 
think of that!—one President in less 
than five years spent more than 32 
Presidents in 156 years! 

Unfortunately, the public fails to 
give this alarming situation the con- 
sideration it deserves. Too many peo- 
ple think that our Government’s ex- 
travagance does not affect them as in- 
dividuals. But it does. 


* * * 


Huge Government expenditures 
mean heavy taxes—and those taxes 
add to the cost of everything you buy. 
Economists evaluate today’s dollar at 
59¢ in terms of the pre-war dollar; 
which means that already every $100 
you put away before the war will buy 
today only $59 worth of goods. The 
other $41 has been taken from you by 
inflation. If the situation is not cor- 
rected, no one can predict how much 
farther your dollars will shrink in 
value. A rather cruel reward for the 
thrifty, and an undeserved penalty for 
those depending on insurance policies 
or other fixed income for their support. 

What makes the present deficit 
spending even more inexcusable is that 
it comes in a period of high prosperity. 
Only one year ago, President Truman 
himself said in his budget message: 
“In a period of high prosperity, it is 
not sound public policy for the Govern- 
ment to operate at a deficit... . / A Gov- 
ernment surplus at this time is vitally 





International 


Dr. Johnson. Help save $4 billion. 


important to provide a margin for con- 
tingencies, to permit reduction of the 
public debt, to provide an adequate 
base for the future financing of our 
present commitments, and to reduce 
inflationary pressures.” 

Yet, one year later, in a “period 
of high prosperity,” Mr. Truman calls 
for a budget providing for almost a $1 
billion increase in domestic expendi- 
ture and which will show a deficit of 
$5 billion. 


* * * 


It seems evident now that if the 
Administration’s extravagance is to be 
halted, it will have to be accomplished 
by the insistence of the taxpayers. As 
Robert L. Johnson, president of Tem- 
ple University and chairman of the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port, wrote: “You can help cut the 
cost of running the Federal Govern- 
ment ... a cost which is reflected in 
every purchase you make. This year 
Congress will be voting on the biparti- 
san Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions to save $3 billion to $4 billion 
dollars yearly. You can help bring 
about these savings. Follow reorgani- 
zation legislation, write to your Con- 
gressman, and get behind the move- 
ment to reduce the nation’s bills—and 
your bills—in 1950.” 


birahai Milian. 


Publisher. 
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Between 
Ourselves 





Memo to Miners: In “Toughest 
Test” (Education, Feb. 22) you mention 
pneumonoultramicroscopicsilicovolcano- 
koniosis (whew!) and that it occurs 
among miners. I work around the mines, 
so thought I ought to have some informa- 
tion about this. . . 

Evmer J. SHeck Jr., Timblin, Pa. 


Merriam-Webster (1949) had this 
one in its “New Words” section, defined 
thus: “A form of pneumonoconiosis, oc- 
curring especially in miners, caused by 
the inhalation of silicate or quartz dust.” 
PATHFINDER clarifies: Pneumonoconiosis 
is a lung disease caused by the inhalation 
of “sharp” dust particles.—Ed. 


Teaching Arithmetic: “Down with 
Numbers!” (Education, Feb. 8) is a step 
in the right direction. Too long have stu- 
dents been frustrated by teachers whose 
only objective is to “teach subject mat- 
ter.” You refer to Dr. Eads’ theory horri- 
fying “practical” educators. I wonder if 
these educators are really practical? Do 
their methods produce students who can 
apply their so-called “learning” to life? 

I agree that many students reach the 
high school and college level without 
having mastered the fundamental skills 
of mathematics (this is true of other sub- 
ject fields as well), but the blame rests 
with lazy teaching methods and over- 
crowded classrooms, not with people like 
Dr. Eads. 

Wayne P. Townsenp, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ee Your story on the New York 
situation confirms what I have seen brew- 
ing elsewhere in public schools. . . . All 
parents should attend Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation meetings regularly and let it 
firmly be known what they expect from 
their school tax money. I spend 
much time teaching my children the fun- 
damentals at home, but find they have 
been warned against home study... . 
NAME WITHHELD, Ellensburg, Wash. 


Hill-Billy Band Wagon: Re “Take 
to the Hills” (Music, Feb. 8). our busi- 
ness, I suppose, is like every other in- 
dustry—when a product or song hits the 
public fancy everyone hops on it and 
wants to ride the band wagon. Because of 
this, songs are killed almost before they 
are started. And that is just what has 
happened with the hill-billy type song. 
The market has been flooded with them 
and, at best, they are not good song- 
writing, with the exception of the num- 
bers you mentioned—Riders in the Sky 
and Mule Train. Comparatively speaking, 
most hill-billy songs are pretty sad ef- 
forts. 

Most _hill-billies 
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write their own 
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Picture your feet in Johnsonians 


for STYLE « for COMFORT « for WEAR 


Step into this picture! Put your feet in 
Johnsonians . . . you'll find comfort from 
the very first step... the last word in 
styling in every pair... plus careful 
crafting of fine leathers for longer wear. 


The picture is complete at a price you've 
been looking for! For name of your 
dealer, write to: Endicott Johnson Corp., 
Endicott (1), N. Y., St. Louis (2), or 
New York (13). 


$HPPS 1. $QOS 


.Johnsoni 


“THE SMARTEST SHOES ON THE SQUARE” 





A PRODUCT OF ENDICOTT JOHNSON 
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Imagine a solid trainload of 
dollar bills, and rn have a picture 


of how much a billion dollars is. 

Now imagine 9 such trainloads 
of money, and you will have a pic- 
ture of how much railroads saved 
last year as compared with what it 
would have cost to handle 1949 
traffic, at present wage and price 
levels, had railroads operated at their 
1921 level of efficiency. And you 
—the people of the United States— 
have received the benefit of these 
savings in rates much lower than 
they would otherwise have had 
to # 

Compared with even so recent a 
year as 1939, the saving through 
greater efficiency is more than 2% 
billion dollars a year. 

Ninety per cent of the cost of 
producing rail service is in man 
power and materials—and in 1949 
the railroads paid $2.25 for the 
same units of man power and mate- 
rials which in 1921 cost only $1.00. 
But even with such increases, rail- 
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roads produced freight and passen- 
ger service in 1949 for charges 
which averaged only 3 per cent 
higher than in 1921. 

The big reason for these great 
gains in efficiency is the investment 
since 1921, of 17 billion dollars for 
such new railroad “tools” as Diesel 
locomotives and centralized traf- 
fic control, which were unknown in 
1921, as well as for improved tracks 
and terminals and signal systems, 
new and better cars, and for im- 
proved maintenance and repair fa- 
cilities. 

Each of these improvements re- 
sulted in savings which were cumu- 
lative year after year, and led in 
turn to other improvements. Each 
gave the public better service, and 
each helped to keep charges for 
railroad transportation down. 

The same skill, ingenuity and de- 
termination which saved these bil- 
lions are still at work on the rail- 
roads, striving to provide better 
service with greater efficiency. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC, 


songs and in many instances record com- 
panies give them an opportunity to make 
a bid for popularity by recording them. 
The record firm may do this because the 
hill-billy singer-owner will give the firm 
a very low royalty rate which the major 
publisher is not able to give, because of 
his overhead and large-scale operation. 
This condition helps flood the market. 

Harry LInK, 

Leo Feist, Inc., New York 


Farmers & Supports: Re “Hot 
Potatoes” (Nation, Feb. 22), we certainly 
cannot expect the Government to keep on 
buying our overproduction and building 
storage for the billions of dollars’ worth 
of produce in excess of need. 

We have a Farm Program and I 
have been a cooperator since 1933. In the 
1930’s this program saved thousands of 
farmers from bankruptcy by giving sup- 
port and loans on grain. These corn loans 





"Wide World 
Government surplus. A striking miner 
was glad to use these potatoes. 


and the help from the Federal Land 
Banks gave us buying power to make 
improvements on our farms and homes. 

But now we can see that our sur- 
pluses are piling up to a point where 
there is danger of losing large amounts 
of these commodities. Unless we farmers 
take a hand in this project we will cost 
the taxpayer great sums of money. If 
manufacturers make a commodity and 
their storage is filled they stop produc- 
tion. Why can’t we farmers do the same 
thing? 

During the War we were asked to 
produce to the limit and we did. Now 
that our markets have decreased, we are 
required to reduce. We want to sell our 
produce and we want it consumed at a 
fair price and want a reasonable amount 
of storage, but not such as we have at 
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present. As a farmer, I believe we can 
work this out for ourselves or at least 
help with our own problems. 

Frep W. Scumip, Darien, Wis. 


e e If industry, business and labor 
will do away with all forms of subsidies 
and price supports they receive, then we 
farmers will not demand price supports 
and subsidies either. 

James GLECKLER, Newark, Ohio 


e elt is indeed a disgrace that 
farmers are getting rich at the taxpayers’ 
expense by the ridiculous process of rais- 
ing potatoes, selling them, buying them 
back for practically nothing, and using 
them for fertilizer. 


D. C. Nrxon, Polson, Mont. 


ee] have been pondering on the 
threat of the Brannan plan and other 
legislation that threatens the freedom 
that makes free enterprise possible. In an 
economy that has minimum wages set by 
law, perhaps it is mandatory to have a 
floor under basic farm commodities, but 
it should be in the simplest form. Storage 
and financing of grains need cost the 
Government comparatively little, while it 
will allow the producer, who has to sell 
at harvest time, to have the advantage of 
the yearly average price instead of the 
lowest price. 

The maintenance of farm purchasing 
power is well worth the cost. However, we 
of the corn belt do not wish to be forced 
to depend on subsidies, as under the 
Brannan plan. We are only a generation 


from the pioneers and have known of | 


freedom at its source. 
FRANKLIN Groomes, Menlo, Iowa 


Reading for Freedom: Thanks 
for “What Washington Won” (Talking 
It Over, Feb. 22). If only our people 
would thoughtfully read and think about 
our Government, we could still come out 
free. 


G. G. Hostuter, Custer City, Okla. 


e @ | approve of what the “Ameri- 
cans for the Competitive Enterprise Sys- 
tem” are trying to do. If you will give 
me their address, I will support them 
financially and also pass the word along 
to others. 

Harry GotpsmituH, Hickory, N.C. 


ACES’ address is Architects Build- 
ing, 17th & Sansom Sts., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa.—Ed. 


No Bonus: I don’t like your use of 
the word “bonus” in “Bonus for POW’s” 
(Nation, Feb. 22) [with reference to 
“compensation for food G.I.s didn’t re- 
ceive while prisoners of the Germans or 
Japs”]. It is not that, but something to 
which we are entitled, in place of some- 
thing we didn’t get. 

Georce P. Harper, 
U.S.N., Ret., Englewood, Fla. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, 1323 M St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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We'd be living in an empty house 
elf it wasn’t for the 


HARTFORD 


(A digest of Claim #H-48-1898) 








I was upstairs getting the children 
ready for school when I smelled the 
smoke. Bythe time I got the children 
safely out of the house and called 
the Fire Department, the whole first 
floor was a mass of flames and the 
fire was spreading rapidly to the 
second floor. 

Just about everything was ruined! My beautiful kitchen equip- 
ment ...refrigerator, washing machine, my precious china. And 
our lovely broadlooms, our clothing, furniture it took us years to 
pay for...well, they were simply a mess from the flames, smoke 
and water. 

We'd have been years getting back on our feet ...if it hadn’t 
been for our Hartford Household Contents Insurance! The Hartford 
representative was wonderful . .. even helped us figure up the 
damage item by item. Then the Hartford paid our loss... $4,000. 


This case is typical! Every day, people are rescued from similar finan- 
cial loss by Hartford’s Household Contents Insurance. Now, before 
disaster strikes at your big investment in household goods, see your 
Hartford agent or insurance broker. In over 5000 communities, you 
can easily locate your Hartford agent by phoning Western Union and 
asking for “Operator 25”— or ask us for his name and a free copy of 
Hartford’s Household Inventory Booklet. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 








Percé, on the Gaspé coast, 
is one of many fame 
“picture spots’ in Quebec 
Province. 









Cross over into exciting new 
vacation country. Make this your 
year to explore Canada’s lake-and-forest 
spaces...to see the sights of storied cities. 
Cruise scenic coasts and mighty waterways... 
settle down at an inviting summer colony for 
a carefree life of swimming, sailing, golfing, 
fishing. Write for detailed information or use 
the coupon below. 


7 VACATION POINTERS — 
ALL POINTING TO CANADA IN 1950 


1. New, interesting — “foreign” atmosphere. 2, A 
million square miles of scenic playground. 
3. Friendly cities, hospitable ’ 
people. 4, Friends and relatives 
waiting to welcome you. 5. Lots 
to do— sports, recreation, 
sightseeing, 6. Near — easy to 
get to—no border “red tape”’. 
7. Your vacation dollar buys 
more, goes further. 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED. 









Nature is always near in Canada. Go-as-you- 
lease along uncrowded highways in a land of 
jakes and unspoiled woodlands. 


manatee et 
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PP went ee oe 
Canadian Government Travel Bureau 1 
| Ottawa, Canada D. Leo Dolan, Director | 
Please send me your illustrated book, | 

“CANADA, VACATIONS UNLIMITED” | 
a il eS ns cehatagedienaie 
| 
1 aa 5 Ss wo basunaadennnapebansoniane | 
Swim and sun on a family vacation by a Cana- 
dian lake, or on the sweeping beaches of | Eden aheshieianenachemeibabesinattinneseses State oe < 1 


Canada’s provinces by the sea. 
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Quotes 





Why then must we be worried? Be- 
cause something new has been added in 
this country: a philosophy that politics 
will do quicker and better what used to 
require sweat and a sense of responsibil- 
ity—Carrol M. Shanks, president, Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. 


American people are pursuing 
happiness on the basis of what can be 
gained through pleasures 
and exercise of power. None of these give 
happiness—at least not in middle age.— 


Dr. Bernard I. Bell, educator, Chicago. 


possessions, 





Leo Hershfield 


Dogs will listen to you. Cats will 
just take off on their own.—Dr. Irene 
Rachwalsky, veterinarian, Milwaukee. 


We cannot predict whether the 
[hydrogen] bomb can be made or not... . 
We must conclude that it is probable 
that we can make it. ... Even so... it 
will take several years before the bomb 
has been completed.—Prof. Hans Bethe, 
co-author of hydrogen-fusion theory of 
sun-energy, Cornell University. 


A third World War is inevitable as 
long as Premier Stalin and the Moscow 
Politburo control Russia——Dr. Kenneth 
Colegrove, Northwestern University pro- 
fessor of political science. 


Those who clamor for a balanced 
budget should realize that Russia, since 
1945, has built a war machine that over- 
shadows the combined programs of all 
the Atlantic Pact nations —W. Stuart 
Symington, Air Secretary. 


The Page 1 fixation is something 
that grips both newspapers and readers. 
From the angle of the reader it is the 
fallacious notion that all he need read to 
be well informed is the front page.— 
Theodore M. Bernstein, assistant night 
managing editor, New York Times. 
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I feel Kansas City is sort of a melt- 
ing pot where the best from all localities 
is to be had . . . the vigor of the North, 
the dignity of the East, the pioneering 
spirit and friendliness of the West and 
the warmth and hospitality of the South. 
—Dr. H. E. Moore, superintendent of 
schools, Kansas City. 


Day after day, I stood in front of 
my mirror, saying “no” with a cold eye. 
I knew I had learned the trick of turn- 
ing off the smiles and turning on the cold 
eye when I was talking business.—Geor- 
gia Neese Clark, Treasurer of the U.S. 


The country needs many things 
more urgently than Winnetka needs a 
post office—W. S. Warfield, president, 
Winnetka, Ill, refusing to be included 
on list for a $316,000 new post office. 


No female needs clothes to catch a 


‘man. Nature has seen to that.—Johns 


Hopkins, color consultant, University of 
Minnesota. 


I found that married women dress 
for women, and single women dress for 
men.—John L. Hudson, store executive, 
Minneapolis, Minn. | 


The administration of justice is 
not something exclusively for men. We 
can’t keep women in cellophane.—Judge 
John Paul, Harrisonburg, Va. 





Leo Hershfield 


Those who come to the university 
from small towns are amazed by the 
beauty of their female classmates, but as 
they get used to the co-eds they are not 
so greatly impressed.—Wilbert J. Mc- 
Keachie, psychology instructor, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


The lure of Utopian benefits has 
created a Government too big and com- 
plex to be managed competently by any 
man or group.—Allen A. Stockdale, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
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How Leading Lumber Dealers and Builders Can Help You 


The handsome home pictured above is 
proof that you can build an economical 
house today without sacrificing quality. 
This is a quality home through and 
through, planned for convenient, modern 
living. Yet it is so efficiently designed you 
can build it right mow at sensible cost! 


No thriftier way has been found to build 
quality into this or any other home than 
to use genuine Celotex Insulating Sheath- 
ing in the walls, instead of ordinary sheath- 
ing. This strong rigid insulation saves you 
money on both materials and labor, be- 
cause it does two basic jobs—insulates and 
builds—at one low cost! 


Celotex Insulating Sheathing keeps 
your home cooler in summer, healthfully 
warmer in winter. And it cuts fuel bills 
much more than overhead insulation alone 


Build This Livable Quality Home 
at a Thrifty Price Today! 


era] 


can. Yet to insulate as you build with Celo- 
tex Insulating Sheathing COSTS NO MORE 
than wninsulated construction! 


No other insulation gives you all the ad- 
vantages of Celotex Insulating Sheathing. 
For no other is made of long Louisiana 
cane fibres, treated inside and asphalt- 
coated outside to make it DOUBLE-WATER- 
PROOFED. And no other is protected by 
the exclusive patented Ferox Process 
against termites, dry rot and fungus. 


Reliable lumber dealers or builders will 
be glad to supply this famous insulation, 
and show you the Celotex brand name on 
it. And for assistance on every phase of 
home planning, building and financing, 
see the Celotex Dealer in your community. 
He is the man in whom to place your con- 
fidence when you build. 


P.S. Send now for Celo Chart of the home pictured above. Mail coupon below. 


Insist on genuine CELOT EX Building Products 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Mail Coupon Now 
for CELO CHART of 
This Home designed 
by Architect Jerome E 
Wood, Rochester, N. Y. 
Gives all elevations, 
floor plans, area dimen- 
sions—so your Celotex 
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The Celotex Corporation, Dept. P-30 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


I enclose 10c in coin, for which please mail me the 
CELO CHART of the home designed for The Celo- 
tex Corporation and illustrated above. 


Dealer or your. builder can esti- Name... 
mate cost of building in your lo- 
cality. Plus interior decorating sug- Address. 


gestions by famous decorator Helen 
Koues. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE’S court played at 
being farmers. Above, her mill in the tiny 
hamlet she had built at Petit Trianon. 





LOVELY CHENONCEAUX, lustrous jewel in the necklace of chateaux flung along 


Youre in the Valley of Kings, on the Loire River. This region is an easy 3 hours from Paris. 


Another World in FRAN C E! 


¢ And It’s Glorious In the Autumn, After Summer’s Rush. 
, Share Her Wealth of Culture and Beauty, of Art and Style 


Kaleidoscopic in her infinite variety, France offers sights you’d expect to find by 
visiting a dozen countries! First, of course, is Paris—exciting, gay, different. 
Every American’s “second home’’. But then there’s Normandy, with its ancient 
ruins, Brittany’s wild coast... the incredible chateaux along the Loire... the 
Basque country and golden Provence and the Riviera. Truly autumn is the time 


to come this year, after the summer rush. You'll see everything, and at a saving. 





LE PUY, strange mountain topped by 
ancient church, a pilgrim’s shrine. In the 
Massif Central, en route to the south. 





PEACEFUL CANALS network France. In STRANGE REMINDER of prehistoric days. 
the tranquil provinces you can relax, no Druid stones in mystic rows fascinate vis- 
one ever hurries! You'll love the food. itors to Brittany where old customs survive. 


Farmers friendship tours to France are being arranged for next fall. See your friendly Travel 
Agent or write: Dept. P2, Box 221, New York 10 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


A service agency of the Ministry of Public Works, Transportation and Tourism 


THE BLUE COAST—the Riviera—is beau- NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + MONTREAL 
tiful beyond words. Above, old Menton, 


at Italy’s border, overnight from Paris. UNDERSTANDING...THROUGH TRAVEL...IS THE PASSPORT TO PEACE 
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The Cover. When, on Apr. 1, 
some 140,000 census takers begin the 
greatest nose count in U.S. history, 
the chief counter will be Dr. Roy 
Victor Peel, a former Indiana Univer- 
sity professor recently named Director 
of the Census. Peel takes over from 
Dr. Philip M. Hauser, Acting Direc- 
tor, who made the complex arrange- 
ments for the 1950 count. Read how 
the census will work, and what it may 
reveal, in What the Census Will Show, 
starting on page 19. 

x *&k *& 


Inside. Americans, reputedly the 
hardest-drinking people on_ earth, 
sometimes quip that no man is drunk 
who can lie on the floor without hold- 
ing on. But our 750,000 chronic al- 
coholics are no joke. However, tests 
of the new drug, Antabuse, indicate 
there may be great hope of their 
sobering up for good. See Antidote 
for Alcohol page 31. 

a Se? 


Next Issue. Author of today’s 
only universally-accepted U.S. field 
guide on birds is Roger Tory Peter- 
son, who turned a boyhood hobby into 
a life work and whose home, near 
Washington, D. C., is a mecca for bird 
lovers. For the story of this foremost 
American bird authority, see His Best 
Friends Have Feathers, in the Apr. 5 
issue. 
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KREML 


70 AvoIO THAT GREASY LOOK 





KEEP SCALP MORE HYGIENIC / 





There’s nothing better than Kreml 
to neatly groom thinning hair or 
sparse locks. Kreml] doesn’t look 
the least bit greasy, sticky or gooey. 
No dirt-catching film shows 
through on the scalp. Kreml always 
keeps hair and scalp looking and 
feeling so clean. AND SO VERY IM- 
PORTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 
flakes (more noticeable with sparse 
hair); it lubricates a dry scalp, 
giving it a delightful tingle. Change 
to Kreml today. 








IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as 
sO many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 
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“The finest fire apparatus in the world 


.-e- but can we afford it?” 





F.. the sake of you and yours and as a 
civic-minded citizen, phone your fire de- 
partment today and find out if some of 
the apparatus is over 15 years old and 
therefore may be obsolete. 

Don’t blame your city fathers or your 
fire department if you find that some of 
the vehicles are ancient 2-wheel brake 
jobs. They are trying to make your tax 
money go as far as possible. 

Just tell them that it is easy to replace 
the old equipment with the finest in the 


Modernize with. . 
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world. For, depending on your local or- 
dinances and the financial status of your 
town, Mack will help finance the pur- 
chase of replacements on a deferred 
yearly payment plan. 

It’s good business to pay for Macks 
this way — for Macks outlast them all! 

There's no finer fire apparatus in the 
world than Mack. Continually improved 
for 40 years, Mack apparatus is built with 
rugged strength and is equipped with 
surplus power to give emergency service 






Mack Trucks, Inc., 


under all conditions for many years to 
come. This has been proved in hundreds 
of towns across the nation. 

Get your civic club to support your fire 
department’s recommendations today. 


Special note to Fire Chiefs 


Compare specifications and serv- 
ice facilities. Mack gives you that 
extra margin of power and de- 
pendability, with service and 
spare parts nearer at hand. Write 
for folders to Mack Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, Fire Apparatus 
Division, Long Island City, N. Y. 





Empire State Bidg., New York 1, N. Y. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; 
Plainfield, N.J.; New Brunswick, N.J.; Long Island City, N.Y. Factory branches and dis- 
tributors in all principal cities for service ond parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd, 


‘ 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


public romancing. They insist Truman was really showing his fangs at 
the recent Jackson Day dinner in Washington when he soundly rebuffed 
Barkley for his lengthy talk on home-life, saying: "Alben, the trouble 
with you is that you haven't any terminal points." 


ee eee eee 


irked because Barkley has failed to declare himself out of the na- 
tional Democratic picture, as of the end of his term of office. If 
Barkley were to announce his intended retirement, Truman's bargaining 
hand would be greatly strengthened in that he could play Vice-Presi- 
dential aspirants against each other from now until convention time. 


Vatican to succeed Myron C. Taylor. 
WITH ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE NEW ENVOY, Truman will send a special message to 


Congress spelling out why he is continuing the delegation and empha- 
sizing the fact that the nation's need for a "listening post" in Rome 


is as great or greater than it has ever been. 
WHATEVER MISGIVINGS TRUMAN MIGHT HAVE HAD about representation in the Vatican 


for religious reasons, they were dispelled by the State Department's 
insistence that the job was essential to world-wide intelligence— 
gathering and by the arguments of two staunch Catholic friends: former 
Postmaster General Frank C. Walker and former Ambassador to Great 


Britain Joseph F. Kennedy. 


Pennsylvania because of a split in the Republican Party is sheer 
bluff. As a matter of fact, White House political experts are admit-— 
ting privately that the President, who lost the commonwealth by nearly 
150,000 votes in 1948, hasn't a chance of staging an upset in an off- 
year, supporting a weak-sister, like incumbent Sen. Francis J. Myers. 


TENNESSEE'S SEN. ESTES KEFAUVER'S HOPES of staging a grand-scale probe of the 
growth of crime across the nation are being doused with cold water. 





Kefauver's investigating committee in the Senate Rules Committee. 
Reportedly these Senators are fronting for influential lobbying groups 
who oppose the probe because they fear it will lead to an expose of 
tax fraud cases, currently dormant in the Justice Department. 


President Truman to his state to campaign against him. Taft figures a 
Truman visit would just about clinch his victory. 


CHANCES OF STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND HAWAII THIS YEAR ARE NIL. It is doubtful 


if the House—passed measure even gets out of the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. 





people, equal Senate footing with New York (14 million) and a general 
dislike on the part of all Senators to increase the size of the upper 
house will be enough to stifle the measure. 


ADVANCE INFORMATION ON THE REPORT OF AMBASSADOR—AT-—LARGE PHILIP C. JESSUP in- 
dicates that the State Department will recommend no changes in U.S. 
Far East policy. Jessup's report will serve mainly to support the 


present U.S. hands-off stand. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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ests prove 


USTOM-MADE 
HAVOLINE 


is the Best Motor Oil 
your money can buy 









to give you 
Best performance 
Best protection 





Make no mistake, Custom-Made Havoline is better than any 
premium motor oil you can buy. Actually, it passes all require- 
ments for heavy-duty lubricating oils, including the stringent 
engine tests as established by government and industry! 

Tested and proved in millions of miles of driving in all 
48 states, this new Havoline is custom-made to give easier 
starting, more power, more gas-miles, better lubrication pro- 
tection, longer engine life. 

The secret of its great performance is a scientific new for- 
mula exclusive in Havoline. The result is — this new oil is 
custom-made to fight rust, wear, sludge, and harmful acids. 
It actually cleans your engine and keeps it clean. 

Change today to Custom-Made Havoline. It is available 
from your Texaco Dealer, the best friend your car ever bad. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products ore also distributed in Canada 


TUNE IN ... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on 
television every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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The Nation 





For the Record 


ee Harry Truman, equipped with 
suntan lotion, seasickness pills and lurid 
sport shirts, left Washington on the yacht 
hay sag 30 for a three-week vacation 
in Key West, Fla., after sending to Con- 
gress 2] plans to reorganize the Federal 
government, mostly in line with Hoover 
Commission recommendations. 

e @ In New York, a jury found for- 
mer Government girl Judith Coplon and 
her Russian accomplice, Valentin Gubit- 
chev, guilty of conspiracy against the 
United States. Miss Coplon was given a 
15-year sentence; Gubitchev was permit- 
ted to return to Russia. Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, who arranged his 
deportation with Soviet Ambassador Alex- 
ander Panyushkin, reportedly felt this 
might ease Soviet treatment of captured 
Americans in satellite countries. 

e ein Manchester, N. H., a jury 
found Dr. Hermann N. Sander innocent in 
the death of Mrs. Abbie C. Borroto, 59, a 
cancer patient. Sander had testified that 
Mrs. Borroto was already dead when he 
became “obsessed” and injected air into 
her veins. The New Hampshire Medical 
Society refused to pass on the Sander 
case, thereby in effect permitting him to 
resume practice without censure. 

e @ The nation’s coal miners were 
back at work after John L. Lewis and the 





operators signed their final contracts; 
United Auto Workers at the Chrysler 
plant were still out. 

e ¢ Chairman Tom Connally of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
ECA Administrator Paul Hoffman ex- 
pressed annoyance with British trade re- 
strictions. Unless the restrictions are 
eased Britain might not have full control 
of the ECA funds she gets this year. 


Historical Item 


Because Historian John T. Flynn dug 
into U.S. Treasury records and other sta- 
tistics for his book, The Road Ahead, 
the nation learned that: 

From George Washington’s time to 
the end of Franklin Roosevelt’s first term, 
the U.S. spent $154 billion. 

In four years under Harry Truman, 
it spent $184 billion. 


The Perils of Prophecy 


Business was good. New orders pick- 
ing up. Most industries had backlogs. 
Sales of new autos ran strong. A flurry of 
advance spring buying stirred the pulse 
of used car dealers. Except for the Chry- 
sler strike, the output from assembly 
lines would have smashed all records. 

Never since August 1946 had ma- 
chine tool makers had so many orders on 


Wide World 


Senate foes. Unimpressed Tydings (left) tries to squelch McCarthy. (SEE: Red) 
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hand. And for paperboard, used in almost 
all construction lines, demand kept pa- 
per mills humming. Steel companies had 
fallen behind by 600,000 tons through 
the coal strike, but this would extend the 
period of their peak activity into the third 
quarter. 

Everything seemed to indicate that 
the business upturn which began last 
summer had far from finished its course. 
Only from one quarter came a loud crash 
that marred the symphony. 

Growl. Since the war’s end, lean, 
tough, 76-year-old Sewell Avery, board 
chairman of Montgomery Ward & Co., 
had been preparing for a business set- 
back. 

Since 1946, he told stockholders of 
the U.S. Gypsum Co., of which he is also 
board chairman, the company’s cash on 
hand had gone up from $19 million to $55 
million. Earnings and sales were up, too. 

“But,” Avery boomed. “the thing 
that hit us in 1929 cannot be assumed not 
to happen again. Personally, I have been 
waiting for years for the axe to fall, and I 
am becoming more convinced momen- 
tarily that it is not far away... . Now I 
see the President says if business falls 
off he will create demand. I'll not stop 
to philosophize on that bunk, but it’s go- 
ing to be very costly to us.” 

What Avery’s stockholders silently 
wondered was: Would the old man go 
down in history as a wrong-way Cassan- 
dra or as a correct and heroic minority of 
one who dared speak out? 


Red Ruckus 


In the middle of the East Texas pine 
forests sits the small (pop. 17,500) lum- 
ber city of Lufkin. In the middle of 
Lufkin sits the law offices of Collins, 
Dies, Williams & Garrison. 

In bustling Lufkin last week the 
firm’s most famous member, former Rep. 
Martin Dies, gave an expert’s opinion on 
the hunt for State Department Commu- 
nists going on in Washington, 1,100 miles 
away. 

Said the former Democratic Chair- 
man of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee: Wisconsin’s Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy (R.), whose charges prompted 
the investigation, “unfortunately doesn’t 
understand the issue too clearly.” The 
names McCarthy has are “not those of 
Communists, but of leftists who collab- 
orated with Communists.” 

Actually, said Martin Dies, the State 
Department in the past two years has 
“quietly weeded out” a total of 638 Com- 
munists. Confident that it is now in the 
clear, its officials are “laying a trap for 
McCarthy to walk into.” 

Deeper & Deeper. Apparently not 
subject to any such doubts, however, Mc- 
Carthy himself was plunging ahead with 
his broadside attack on “bad security 
risks” in the Department. Now that he 
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was actually before a Senate Foreign Re- 
lations subcommittee, headed by Mary- 
land’s razor-tongued Millard E. Tydings 
(D.), his words were somewhat more re- 
strained than they had been in previous 
statements. For two days Tydings, aided 
by Connecticut’s portly, quick-tempered 
Brien McMahon and Rhode Island’s spry, 
82-year-old Theodore Francis Green, 
heckled and harassed the Wisconsin Sen- 
ator. Republican Committeemen Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr. (Mass.) and Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper (Iowa) defended him with 
equal vigor. The hearings were punctu- 
ated with heated personal exchanges and 
by Tydings banging his gavel and shout- 
ing, “Just a minute! Just a minute! Just 
a minute!” All of this made excellent 
news copy, and McCarthy promptly 
charged that the Democrats were “acting 
as the tools of the State Department.” 
The Democrats were also making 
some front-page headway against Mc- 
Carthy. His original charge of 205 “card- 
carrying Communists” in the Depart- 
ment (including 57 still employed) had 
dwindled sharply to 81 “bad security 
risks.” He and the committee wrangled 
over the name of a “high State Depart- 
ment official” who allegedly intervened 
to help save the job of “Case 14,” a 
“flagrantly homosexual” translator known 
to associate with Communists. McCarthy 
finally said he didn’t know the name but 
had “strong suspicions.” (Earlier Mce- 
Carthy had identified the official as 
Joseph Panuch, deputy assistant secre- 
tary for administration in 1946.) 
Hurly-Burly. Tydings threatened to 


subpoena McCarthy’s files; McCarthy de- . 


manded that the committee subpoena the 
Department’s files. At week’s end nobody 
had subpoenaed anybody’s files, but 
President Truman said Tydings’ commit- 
tee could have the State Department’s 





Wide World 
Target. Miss Kenyon is “No. 1” on Mc- 
Carthy’s suspect list. (SEE: Ruckus) 


personnel files if it found it needed them. 

First to be named by McCarthy was 
Dorothy Kenyon, 62, New York attorney, 
former U.S. delegate to the United Na- 
tions Commission on the Status of Women 
(where she had been listed on the State 
Department payroll although never actu- 
ally employed in the Department). Mc- 
Carthy listed 28 organizations of which 
Miss Kenyon had been a member or a 
sponsor. All had been declared subver- 
sive by the Attorney General, the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, or the 
California Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. If that didn’t prove Miss Kenyon 
a Communist, the Senator said, it at least 


showed that she was extremely naive. 

McCarthy’s second target was Haldore 
Hanson, executive director of the Inter- 
départmental Committee on Scientific and 
Cultural Cooperation and head of an in- 
terim technical project under the Point 
IV Program. McCarthy said Hanson had 
taught in Chinese colleges, been a press 
correspondent in China, and written a 
book praising Chinese Communist lead- 
ers. If Hanson handled the Point IV job, 
the Senator said, “it will, in my opinion, 
lend tremendous impetus to the tempo at 
which communism is_ engulfing the 
world.” 

Still another criticized by McCarthy 
was U.S. Ambassador-at-Large Philip C. 
Jessup. McCarthy said Jessup had “an 
unusual affinity for Communist 
causes.” McCarthy also mentioned that 
Mrs. Dean Acheson had once been a 
member of the Communist-front “Con- 
gress of American Women.” (Concealing 
his anger behind a jovial manner, Secre- 
tary Acheson told his press conference 
later in the day that his wife vaguely re- 
called giving $2—or maybe it was $4—to 
the League of Women Shoppers, which 
later merged with the Congress of Ameri- 
can Women.) 

Speed-up. After two days of such 
wrangling, the committee voted to let Mc- 
Carthy complete his charges without 
cross-examination, then invite Miss Ken- 
yon and Jessup to defend themselves. 
Tydings said further witnesses would be 
called as necessary, and the investigation 
would be “the most therough in the his- 
tory of this republic.” 

So far McCarthy had generated 
much smoke but little fire. But it was the 
sort of smoke which comes in handy at 
election-time. Minnesota’s Rep. Walter H. 
Judd summed up the GOP position when 
he bluntly told a grim-faced Acheson that 


To the Gentleman from Wisconsin 


Last week ‘the New York Times, 
which has never been accused of Com- 
munist sympathies, took this editorial 
view of Sen. Joseph McCarthy's 
charges that State Department em- 
ployes were linked with subversive 
organizations: 


We are not always sufficiently 
grateful to people like Sen. McCarthy. 
We do not realize as we should what 
a benefit they confer on the nation 
when they make such principles as 
that of guilt by association repugnant 
and ridiculous. 

Possibly Sen. McCarthy during the 
past few days has made people think 
on this subject as they have not 
thought before, and anybody who does 
much thinking on the principle of the 
right to join things is likely to find 
that it is pretty closely tied up with 
ancient American traditions and lib- 
erties. 

An American citizen as such has 
the right to join any kind of society, 
club or organization he desires, pro- 
vided he and his associates are not 
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using or advocating unlawful mieans 
teward an objective. We ... may 
get up an organization for the purpose 
of installing a single tax . . . for the 
extermination or promotion of wooden 





Talburt, Scripps-Howard 
Viewpoint. “The Greatest Deliberative 
Body on Earth.” 


Indians, prairie dogs and various spe- 
cies of bfitterflies; . . . we can propose 
cutting Texas into twenty-six states, 
making New England into one single 
state, abolishing the Senate; ... we 
may do all of these things or any of 
them and no grandma in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, no head constable 
anywhere and no committee of Con- 
gress has any right to say us no. Nor 
is any such right created by the pos- 
sible fact that some Communists may 
agree with us in some of the objec- 
tives we seek and may join with us in 
seeking them. .. . 

If these good old American prin- 
ciples are again generally accepted, 
some of us may feel like organizing 
an organization to raise money to set 
up a plaque or something in honor of 
Sen. McCarthy. 

We will just have to hope that no 
Communists or fellow-travelers will join 
this organization; but if they should, we 
do not believe the other members of 
the organization can properly be de- 
nounced in Congress or subjected to 
other cruel and unusual punishment. 


PATHFINDER 


“nobody has done as much to undermine 
the confidence in the State Department as 
the Secretary of State.” 

Meanwhile, graying Martin Dies, 48, 
was reaping political profits, too. He was 
just speaking around, he said, just speak- 
ing around—250 addresses all over Texas 
since he retired from Congress in 1944, 
Some folks wanted him to run for the 
House again, more seemed to think he 
ought to try for the Senate. 


Lady Nicotine’s Boy 


Charles “Mickey” Norman Jr. of Pat- 
erson, N. J., smoked his 13,000th cigar 
last week at age 18. It wasn’t nearly as 
newsworthy as when Mickey smoked a 
cigar at the age of 2. 

His comment for the press on that 
occasion—*“ ’moke! ‘’moke! ’moke!”— 
formally launched a career which was to 
baffle doctors, scientists, and anti-to- 
bacco leagues throughout the country. 

By the time he reached 3 he had his 
critics on the ropes with a new talent— 
“T drink beer. I get drunk.” On his 
fourth birthday he had smoked six big 
black Italian cigars and a cigaret chaser 
by 1 p.m. At 5 he issued a statement 
denouncing the schools because they 
prohibited smoking in classes. 

At 10 Mickey summed up his prog- 
ress with the complacent comment, “I 
grow like stinkweed.” 

At 18 Mickey Norman, cigar-smoker, 
pipe-smoker, football player and husky 
six-foot picture of health, is engaged to 
a girl who doesn’t smoke. “And I better 
not catch her at it, either,” he said. 


Unready to Run 


The political career of James F. Mur- 
ray III of Jersey City came to a halt last 
week. His petition to run for Congress 
from the 13th New Jersey district ran 
afoul of a little red tape. 

Mr. Murray III’s father, James F. 
Murray Jr., is also a candidate in the pri- 
maries. So is another James (no middle 
initial) Murray Jr. Mr. Murray III’s 
father filed Mr. Murray III’s name as a 
protest against the candidacy of the other 
Mr. Murray, who won't be old enough to 
be a Congressman (25) until July 13, 
1951. But New Jersey authorities refused 
to accept Mr. Murray III’s petition be- 
cause “you do not state that you are a 
legal voter in the jurisdiction of the office 
for which the nomination is to be made.” 

Mr. Murray III, who supports soil 
conservation by baking mud pies in the 
back yard and gives active support to 
unification by having a jeep, a sailboat 
and a red monoplane in his toy-box, may 
resume his political career at some later 
date. He figures he’ll have plenty of time. 
At the moment Mr. Murray III is 2%. 


A Debt to Safety 


In Richmond, Va., last week, Elmer 
Richard Brabrand preened before the of- 
fice mirror and flicked an imaginary speck 
of dust from his snappy, new blue-gray 
uniform. He was one of 20 new recruits 
to qualify for the state highway police 
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after five months’ probation including 
eight weeks’ study at the state police 
school. Now a full-fledged trooper, he 
joined a 350-man team created to help 
local police enforce safe driving on state 
highways. 

But to young Brabrand, being a cop 
meant more than just a steady job. It 
climaxed nearly four years of what he 
called “a lot of thinking.” 

Educator. He has no desire, he said, 
to “get tough” with careless drivers. “I 
think,” he added soberly, “I'll try to talk 
some sense into them when I find them.” 

If highway safety means even more 
to Brabrand than it does to most men, 
there is a reason. Since July 7, 1946, 


shortly after his release from the Navy, 
Brabrand has carried the awful memory 





Wide World 
Politico. James F. Murray III can’t quite 
make the grade. (SEE: Unready) 


Wide World, Acme 


Smoker. Charles “Mickey” Norman’s early cigars haven’t hurt him. (SEE: Boy) 


of crumpling steel and burning rubber 
when a truck swerved out of its line of 
trafic and crashed head-on into an ap- 
proaching car. 

In that crash a young woman—a 
bride of little more than a year—died. 
Her name was Mrs. Elmer Richard Bra- 
brand. 


Delaware’s Strong Man 


Lewes, the oldest town in Delaware, 
was in a bad way. 

The local government was paying 
out $9,000 more a year than it took in. 
It owed $40,000. And it desperately 
needed a new town hall. 

The present one is a 20 x 20-foot, 
hotel room in which are crowded two 
filing cabinets, four desks, one board of 
public works, four chairs, one mayor, one 
police chief, and one town treasurer. 

When Otis H. Smith, 40, took office 
three months ago as mayor at a salary of 
$6 a year, he had two ambitions: munici- 
pal solvency and a town hall. 

Smith, a chicken feed manufacturer, 
hated politics. But he liked the little 
resort town to which he had moved, 12 
years ago, from New Jersey. He liked its 
4,000 people. 

Broke. When he took office last Jan- 
uary there was $31 in the town treasury. 
No more was expected until April taxes 
were paid. The town could not even pay 
its five policemen’s salaries. 

To insure police protection for a few 
months at least, Smith personally en- 
dorsed the town’s note for $5,000. Then 
he sought new revenue. To 50 delinquent 
property taxpayers he issued stern warn- 
ing: “Pay up or we'll sell you out.” All 
but four obeyed. Similarly, Smith col- 
lected delinquent capitation taxes after 
jailing truckloads of offenders. 

The mayor learned that assessors 
had not reappraised some houses since 
1833, that a third of the property owners 
paid less than $10 a year in taxes. When 
assessors refused to revalue real estate 
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upward “because they had to live with 
the people,” he hired a Cleveland firm. 
This cost $5,000, but it will increase the 
town’s income by $30,000 a year. 

Bonanza? Smith next discovered 
that the state of Delaware had been 
sitting on $60,000 paid by the Army for 
land from which Lewes had once derived 
income. Previous mayors had _ politely 
suggested that the $60,000 should go to 
Lewes. Smith sued the state instead. 
“That money,” he said, “would wipe out 
our deficit.” 

Last week businessman Smith was 
looking around for new mother lodes. 
“What pleases me most,” he said, “is 
that our people are taking all of this 
good-naturedly, and that we have not in- 
creased operating expenses by one cent!” 


Death and a Doll 


Carolyn Thompson’s doll was fat, 
fluffy and almost as big as 2-year-old 
Carolyn herself. 

Last week Carolyn died of suffoca- 
tion in her parents’ apartment near 
Oklahoma City. But Carolyn’s doll, in 
one of fate’s grimmest jokes, was saved. 

While Carolyn’s mother hung out 
the week’s laundry in the backyard, and 
her father, Charles W. Thompson, worked 


Arms to France. Last week, almost 
on the third anniversary of the Tru- 
man Doctrine, the U.S. gave proof 
to the world that the struggle against 
“totalitarian regimes” would continue 
relentlessly. At Norfolk, Va., 48 gleam- 
ing blue fighters and bombers, bearing 
the insignia of the French Air Force, 
went aboard a French ship—first arms 
for Europe under the Military Assis- 
tance Program, which became a reality 
six weeks ago in Washington. 

By the time the aircraft carrier, the 
Dixmude, delivers its symbolic and 
practical cargo to Bizerte, Tunisia, 
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People’s Affairs 


Purchasing power of the dollar 
for the last 19 years (using the Jan- 
uary 1939 dollar as an index of 
100) : 


1930— 86.9¢ 
1931— 96.6¢ 
1932—108.1¢ 
1933—112.5¢ 
1934—106.3¢ 


1940— 99.4¢ 
1941— 94.5¢ 
1942— 85.4¢ 
1943— 80.8¢ 
79.7¢ 
78.5¢ 
73.5¢ 
65.0¢ 
61.1¢ 
59.1¢ 


1935—102.7¢ 
1936—100.5¢ 
1937— 96.3¢ 
1938— 98.9¢ 
1939—100.2¢ 


The Government has taken in 

this year....... .$24,622,411,470 
The Government has spent 

this year. .......$27,513,733,590 
The Government 

OWES .. 22200 -$209,094,027,946 





at his job as fireman in Oklahoma City, 
Carolyn slept peacefully in the family’s 
reconverted-barracks apartment adjoin- 
ing the Veterans Administration hospital 
at Will Rogers field. Beside her, as al- 


ways, slept her doll. 


other planes, tanks, guns and crews of 
trained American technicians will be 
leaving U.S. ports for the United King- 
dom, Belgium, the Netherlands, Lux- 
embourg, Norway, Denmark and Italy. 

It is the hope of the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that the $1 billion in 
aid will be in the hands of allies or, at 
least en route, before June 30. For 
the success of the meeting of the 12 
Atlantic Pact nations at The Hague 
next month and Congress’ reaction to 
the JCS’s request for another $1 bil- 
lion, due Apr. 15, will depend on 
progress made in the next two weeks. 





Suddenly a neighbor saw smoke 
seeping through the Thompsons’ door. As 
Carolyn’s mother tried desperately to 
fight her way to the bedroom, neighbors 
called the nearby hospital fire unit. Gos- 
siping housewives on party lines delayed 
the call for several minutes. 

Courage & Error. When the fire- 
fighters finally arrived, Capt. Bob Coley 
pushed his way through the smoke, made 
one false try and came out for a gulp 
of fresh air. Then he plunged back into 
the room. 

This time he found a body with a 
delicate baby-skin feel which whimpered 
as he wrapped it in a blanket. Hastily he 
rushed it outside. 

“T was horrified and dumbfounded,” 
he said later, “when I saw it was just a 
doll—a big baby doll that cries. I put 
on a gas mask and in a matter of seconds 
I was back in the bedroom again.” 

When Coley finally brought out 
Carolyn, her body was nearly covered 
with burns. As if to cap fate’s jest, doc- 
tors said the baby had died from suffoca- 
tion long before the fire was discovered. 


Behold the Tax 


Empleyes of the Bussman Mfg. Co. 
of St. Louis are getting their full pay- 
checks without tax deductions this week. 
Next week, the company will lower the 
boom. 

On Monday the company will re- 
quire its workers to refund whatever 
sums must be sent to Washington for 
Federal taxes. 

President A. B. Bussman thinks it 
will be “very beneficial for our employes 
to realize how well they are being paid. 

“Some of them may have a big week 
end. When the deductions come the fol- 
lowing Monday—the bigger the week end, 
the more tax conscious our workers will 


be.” 


Smoky Anniversary 


March is fire month in Rockwood, 
Tl. 

On Mar. 12, 1948. Rockwood had a 
$100,000 fire at a department store. 

On Mar. 12, 1947, it had a $1 million 
fire in a piano factory. 

Last week it had a $50,000 fire at 
a tool manufacturing company. The only 
thing which caused surprise this year 
was the date: Mar. 11 instead of 12. 


Round-Up 


When the chairman of a legislative 
body needs a quorum, the historic prac- 
tice is to call for the whips, the legisla- 
tors charged with rounding up their fel- 
lows. Last week, the Speaker of Texas’s 
House of Representatives, Durwood Man- 
ford, went a step further. He called the 
cops. 

Sirens screaming, highway patrol- 
men combed the state for missing legis- 
lators. Once found; sergeants-at-arms 
locked them in the House Chambers. 

Late the next morning, after 23 
hours in continuous session, the House at 
last got a quorum, exactly 100 members. 
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It took longer than Manford had hoped: 
Three members, fed up with playing 
dominoes and sleeping in the aisles, had 
climbed out a window when nobody was 
looking and escaped down the two-foot 
ledge which girds the capitol building. 


Piscatorial Prerogative 


In Chicago last week, Joseph Gor- 
don, an ardent disciple of Izaak Walton, 
and Vera Ross took their wedding vows, 
but not until Gordon won a pledge signed 
by his bride and witnessed by fishermen 
friends. She promised faithfully that he 
could “continue his fishing activities at 
any and all times he shall desire, with- 
out interference from me.” 


What the Census Will Show 


Shortly after 8:30 on the morning of 
Apr. 1, when most folks in Olney, IIL, 
are finished with breakfast, a pretty, 
blue-eyed brunette named Joan Amant 
will leave the home she shares with her 
grandparents to start taking the Census. 

A part-time stenographer who grad- 
uated from Olney High in 1948, Joan is 
one of the 21 persons who will count 
every man, woman, house and barn in 
Richland County. She is one of 140,000 
enumerators who will ask the questions of 
the 17th ten-year U.S. Census, the biggest 
in history. Within two weeks in the cities, 
and a month in the country, the answers 
will be in. 

For Richland County, the Census 
may have singular importance. If cur- 
rent estimates are correct, the new popu- 
lation center of the U.S. will shift from 
Carlisle, Ind., across the Wabash River 
into Illinois—probably Richland County 
or its neighbor, Jasper. 





Acme 
“Pm taking the census.” Joan Amant 
practices on Olney’s Martha Edmondson. 
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Reliable respondent. “Father ran away with a waitress, Mother’s a burlesque 
queen. We have $2,000,000 in the bank. I live here with 27 brothers and 12 sisters.”* 


For the past 60 years, Indiana has 
been the population “heart” of America. 
Now, mainly because large population 
gains in Texas and California have offset 
those in Ohio, Michigan and Florida, the 
center has again resumed its westward 
march. It has moved more than 600 miles 
since 1790, when the population hub was 
23 miles northeast of Baltimore, Md. 

California, expected to show 4 mil- 
lion people more than the 6.9 million it 
had in 1940, will almost certainly forge 
ahead of Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois 
to become the nation’s second largest 
state. 

Los Angeles, California’s biggest 
city, may this time surpass Detroit and 
Philadelphia to take a new place right 
behind New York and Chicago. 

National Reshuffle. Politically, the 
West Coast will gain in power. When 
Congress redivides the 435 House of 
Representatives seats on the basis of 
Census results (which it will get by Dec. 
1), California may gain eight seats, 
Washington two and Oregon one. 

If the new alignment follows predic- 
tions, California will have 31 seats alto- 
gether, or the same as Pennsylvania, 
which now has 33 but which is expected 
to lose two. Florida, Michigan, Indiana 
and Texas will each pick up a seat, New 
York will lose three, Missouri two, seven 
Southern states and Illinois, one each. 

Although reapportionment of Con- 
gressional seats is the Constitutional rea- 
son for the Census, it is but one of the 
many real goals of the great count. 

In 1790, the first Census takers (17 
U.S. marshals and 600 assistants) asked 
only six questions and found out little 
more than the fact that the U.S. con- 
tained 3.9 million persons, white and 
slave. The 1950 Census, however, con- 
tains 85 basic questions. Actually, it is 
three censuses: one of population, one of 
housing, one of agriculture. When it is 


d *Census taking, as seen by Cartoonist Colin 
in the Saturday Review of Literature. 


completed—and some 15 billion items 
are finally tabulated—the results will 
show: 

ee There are now more than 151 
million people in the U.S.—an increase of 
19 million, more than the entire popula- 
tion of Canada, over 1940’s number. 

e ¢ Americans are living longer. 
Eleven million will be 65 years old or 
older; seven million 70 or more; nearly 
5,000 over 100. There will be two million 
more oldsters than in 1940; the per- 
centage of old folks to total population 
will rise from 6.8% to about 7.6%. 

e @ The shift from farm to city is ° 
continuing. A drop of nearly 2 million 
farm inhabitants since 1940 will place 
the number of farmers at 28 million. 
Nearly one third of the 4.5 million Ne- 
groes on farms 10 years ago will be 
shown to have moved to cities, mostly 
Northern. 

e @ Females, for the first time, will 
outnumber males. The excess, estimated 
at a million, stems mainly from the fact 
that enough women live longer (widows 
outnumber widowers three to one) to 
make up for the normal excess of boy 
babies over girl babies. 

@ @ Marriage chances, on the other 
hand, are better than ever for women not 
yet in middle age. Assuming that girls 
normally marry men three years their 
seniors, the small depression crop of girls 
is now at an age to marry the abundant 
crop of boys born in the late 1920's. 

@ @ More Americans are competing 
for jobs. The working force which stood 
at 53 million a decade ago, today is closer 
to 64 million. 

ee Nearly everybody is earning 
more money than in 1940. Only 1 out of 
20 Americans earned $5,000 or more 
then; today, 1 out of every 5 does. Sim- 
ilarly, three-fourths of all wage earners 
now make more than $2,000 a year, while 
10 years ago only about a third of its 
workers topped that figure. 

The bulk of the Census results prob- 
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ably will merely confirm statisticians’ 
advance guesses. But some answers may 
be surprising, particularly those given to 
the occupation and name questions. 

In the last decennial Census, for in- 
stance, tabulators found more than 30,- 
000 different kinds of jobs. Among the 
most unusual were: “artillery men” (they 
shoot cereal out of guns), “toothpick 
flavorers,” “whistle testers,” “dreamers” 
(they sell tips to betters), and “belly 
splitters” and “head cutter-offers” in 
stockyards. This year, Census occupation 
experts predict fewer lamplighters and 
Indian traders, and more scientists, crop 
dusters and disk jockeys. 

What's in A... ? The names 
Americans wish upon their children never 
fail to amaze enumerators. One boy drew 
Philanderer, another, Legal Tender. A 
mother named her next-to-youngest Finis, 
her youngest Postscript. One child, at 
whose birth a surprised enumerator 
served as midwife, was named Census. 

Among other things, the great count 
will show how many Americans live in 
slums, how much schooling they have, 
how many times they marry, how big 
farm mortgages are, how many bees peo- 
ple keep. 

While many Americans will contend 
that the Census is too long (with luck, a 
form can be completed in 15 minutes), 
users of statistics would fight for every 
question. The mere attempt to eliminate 
from the 1950 forms the “is-there-a-radio- 
in-this-unit?” query brought howls of 
complaints from the radio industry and 
trade journals. The question stayed, and 
“is-there-a-television-set . . .?” was 
added. 

Everyone Gains. Census statistics 
have great industrial value. They help 
sales executives, for example, to split 
territories equitably among salesmen. 
They guide manufacturers in placing new 
plants for easiest distribution to the most 
people. They show fertilizer manufac- 
turers the size and location of hidden 
markets made up of part-time farmers. 

Many Americans, aware of the value 
of census figures, have tried to put pet 
queries on the form. But they usually 
fail. Gently but firmly, Census officials 
have refused to poll dogs, cats, stamp 
collectors, burial plots and pianos. They 
also turned down cosmetics manufac- 
turers who wanted to know how many 
blondes, brunettes and redheads were in 
the nation and where they were. 

For obvious reasons, the Census Bu- 
reau refused to fingerprint everybody, 
and avoided a Supreme Court battle over 
a “do-you-believe-in-God?” query. On the 
other hand, it has consistently overruled 
objections by Republicans (notably ex- 
President Herbert Hoover, Rep. Clarence 
Brown of Ohio and Sen. Charles Tobey 
of New Hampshire) to its inquiries into 
Americans’ incomes. 

Dough Data. In the 1940 Census, 
enumerators asked every person to state 
his income from wages and salary. If it 
was over $5,000, he had merely to an- 
swer: “Over $5,000.” This year, one out 
of five persons over 14 will be asked to 
reveal his income from all sources up to 
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Your Census Taker. When the Cen- 
sus taker calls at your home, you will 
know him by his identification card 
(see above) and by the big red, white, 
and blue folder he carries. 

Ask to see the card. If he doesn’t 
have it, don’t let him in. Beware of 
anyone who tries to sell anything 
while taking the Census. It’s against 
regulations. He may be a phony. 

The Census taker who follows his 
instructions will not call at meal time. 
He won’t smoke or chew gum. 

Neither will he interview you in 
front of friends or fellow workers. His 
instructions, repeated again and again 
in training films, are to keep your an- 
swers in strict confidence. He takes an 
oath of secrecy. 

Be cordial, but don’t waste the 
Census taker’s time. Don’t feel of- 
fended if he turns down your generous 


a total of $10,000 a year. Above $10,000 
he can give the simpler “over $10,000 
answer.” 

“T don’t think the Census Bureau has 
any legal authority to ask such a ques- 
tion,” snapped Rep. Brown last week. “If 
you'll recall, about 1.9% of the popula- 
tion refused to answer the income ques- 
tion in 1940 and nobody ever did any- 
thing about it. In another 10 or 20 years, 
if they keep asking new, prying ques- 
tions, the Census will read like a Kinsey 
Report.” 

Most such comments were shrugged 
off by imperturbable Dr. Philip M. Hau- 
ser, who was Acting Director of the 
Census until Dr. Roy Victor Peel of In- 
diana University took over as Director 
last Thursday. Hauser emphasized that 
any American, if he wishes, can mail 
income information to Census supervisors 
(as 190,000 did in 1940) instead of tell- 
ing it to an enumerator. 

At the same time, Hauser admitted 
the validity of another Republican 
charge, namely that the Democrats were 
passing out the 150,000 temporary Census 
jobs as patronage plums. He insisted, 
however, that all such workers had 
passed aptitude tests. “Both political par- 
ties,” he noted, “have in turn given pref- 
erence to persons recommended by ma- 


offer of a slab of pie. Except in the 
rural areas, he gets only 7¢ for each 
person listed. To make even $8 a day, 
he must hustle. 

Generally, only housewives, sub- 
stitute teachers, students and the un- 
employed even seek the jobs, good for 
a few weeks at most. Even the 450 
jobs as Census supervisors last only 
six months and pay only $2,400. 

No Dallying. Because the Cen- 
sus taker must enumerate every per- 
son within his assigned zone, the work 
is difficult. He must often visit filthy 
slums. He must, one night during 
April (called “T-Night” by the Cen- 
sus Bureau), comb flophouses and 
jails for transients. He and the rest 
of the 140,000 Census takers, must 
walk, fly, ride, wade and paddle more 
than 25 million miles. 

Mostly, they will walk. 


jority members of Congress.” Census 
jobs aren’t exactly a snap. There are al- 
ways a few stubborn or uninformed 
Americans in front of whom the Census 
Bureau must wave (as a last resort) the 
threat of a $100 fine and 60 days in jail 
for refusing to answer questions. Every 
decennial Census, some enumerator gets 
kicked downstairs, hit over the head with 
a bottle, or forced out of a house at the 
point of a squirrel rifle. 

One of the major reasons for sus- 
picion of enumerators is the fear that 
they won’t keep answers confidential. To 
allay such fear, the Bureau emphasizes 
that any gossipy enumerator can be fined 
$1,000 and put in jail for two years. 

No Tattling. Neither the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue nor any other agency 
has access to Census files. The Census 
Bureau, furthermore, bars as enumera- 
tors all persons who are or have recently 
been tax collectors. Never, except during 
the war when FBI had limited access to 
Census files, has it permitted non-em- 
ployes to see more than the impersonal 
statistics which it publishes. 

From the 1950 Census, the Bureau 
expects to correlate (with 450 tabulating 
machines and 8,500 clerks) the 15 bil- 
lion facts about America into more than 
100 volumes with 150,000 pages of small 
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type. Only when it finishes this job, in 
1952, will the $92 million Census be over. 

However the work of the Bureau is 
never done. Constantly it is making other, 
less publicized censuses. 

For 32 cities and towns last year, it 
conducted special censuses, at their own 
expense, of course. Every five years, it 
compiles facts and figures about manu- 
facturing plants. It counts imports enter- 
ing the United States, as well as the vol- 
ume of wholesale and retail trade. Its 59 
monthly, 18 quarterly and 10 annual sur- 
veys keep track of the output of such 
commodities as lumber, paints, furniture 
and fats and oils. 

In case anyone thinks that’s too 
much snooping, Census officials like to 
retort with this quote: “If we could first 
know where we are and whither we are 
tending, we could better tell what to do 
and how to do it.” The words are Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s. 


Clash of Tongs 


The average visitor to San Francis- 
co’s Grant Ave. takes a sightseeing tour, 
guided by a university graduate who 
spins tales of bygone opium dens and 
tong wars—in polite, correct English. 

But the serenity of modern China- 
town is only surface thin. In the back- 
ground is a gambling feud involving huge 
stakes. 

Last week, the delicately balanced 
peace of 20 years was shaken in a 30- 
minute pitched battle among 100 mem- 
bers of the Suey Sing and Hop Sing 
tongs, rivals since the Gold Rush days. 

Ostensibly, the trouble flared from 
an argument between two corner loiter- 
ers. But nervous San Franciscans know 
that while their city is supposed to be 
“closed” to the underworld, illegal Pai 


Gow games flourish in many an Oriental 
back room behind tong lookouts, and 
thousands of dollars change hands in 
minutes, feeding the insatiable appetite 
of even respectable Chinese for gambling. 





Pathfinder 
Hauser. As Acting Director of the Cen- 
sus, he set up machinery for 1950 count. 
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Dispatch From 


Huntersville, Ohio—This is not 
a post office: merely a bend in the 
road, Route 30S. A church, a Grange 
hall, a roadside park, and a few homes 
are all of Huntersville. All, that is, ex- 
cept the homes on nearby farms from 
which come the splendid people who 
make this their neighborhood-center. 

The Grange— Pleasant Hill 
Grange No. 598—is celebrating its 
76th anniversary. The folks invited 
an old Huntersville boy to take part. 

The ex-Huntersville boy wondered 
what to talk about. He chose to speak 
of the progress this particular com- 
munity, as one particle of America, 
had made within his memory. He re- 
called the coming to Huntersville of 
the Rural Free Delivery, the party-line 
telephone, the motor car, radio and 
television. He mentioned the tractors 
that have displaced the farm horses, 
the electricity that has lightened 
chores, the penicillin and streptomycin 
that just in these last half dozen years 
have delayed the undertaker. He 
pointed out that the year 1874, when 
Pleasant Hill Grange was established, 
came just 75 years after the death of 
George Washington; that another 
three-quarters of a century had since 
elapsed; and that he and his still- 
young contemporaries had taken part 
in Grange and church at Huntersville 
for more than half of the 76 years 
since 1874. — 

A young country, this U.S.A., he 
said. A young country, with broad 
foundations now for a still more mar- 
velous future if it stays free. 

Not a very suitable speech, he 
thought, even after he had pointed out 
that Huntersville is America itself— 
that America is thousands of Hunters- 
villes and bends in the roads; thou- 
sands of Adas, Kentons, McGuffeys, 
Boonevilles, Visalias, Bradentons, 
Longmonts, Litchfields, Owatonnas, 
Flemingtons, with a few hundred Seat- 
tles, Milwaukees, Baltimores and Chi- 
cagos; these, with their millions of 
families, each a unit in country and 
city, and each individual a unit in the 
American whole. Let Huntersville, 
then, keep its soul, and America will 
live. 
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That, he felt was about enough to 
say on such an occasion. But he had 
not touched all that Huntersville 
thinks about these days. The reminis- 
cences of the social hour were inter- 
rupted with earnest questions that 
reached far beyond Huntersville. 

“What do you really think about 
our State Department? Is it protect- 
ing us from future wars?” 













ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 





By Wheeler McMillen 






Huntersville 


Harris & Ewing 
Wheeler McMillen. Reminiscence. 


“Was there any excuse for the 
American failure in China?” 

“We don’t need all this govern- 
ment—can’t we ever make it simple 
again?” 

“Aren’t those Communists out- 
smarting us?” 

“Whose opposition prevents adop- 
tion of the Hoover Commission pro- 
posals?” 

“What about Angus Ward, and 
Vogeler, and such cases? Doesn’t the 
flag protect Americans abroad any 
more?” 

Huntersville people were debat- 
ing national questions as long as he 
could remember. But he could not re- 
call that there had ever seemed to 
exist the urgent intensity of concern, 
nor this persistent uneasiness about 
the nation and the state of the world. 

The home folks still believe in the 
Golden Rule and the Ten Command- 
ments and do a pretty good job of ob- 
serving them. They still believe that 
what they are to enjoy they must first 


earn. 
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An old story tells about the 
rural Vermont Yankee who remarked 
that “Boston is all right, but the trou- 
ble with Boston is that it’s too far 
from here.” 

One keeps wondering whether 
Washington doesn’t keep getting 
farther and farther from Huntersville. 
And whether that may not be part of 
the trouble. 
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Other Flavors, Too 


Last week the Senate gave the name 
of one of its principal political activities 
to a dessert on the Senate restaurant 
menu: 

“Chocolate Log Roll, 20 cents.” 


Gratitude 


Rep. Joseph R. Bryson (D.-S.C.) 
had been to Europe before. He had seen 
the suffering. This time, when he visited 
the Continent with Congressional probers, 
he packed two suitcases with warm cloth- 
ing for the needy. 

The Europeans liked the clothes. 
They also liked Bryson’s U.S.-made over- 
coat. When he came out of a conference 
with occupation officials in Frankfurt, he 
found it had been stolen. 


Sin by Association 


A Government-girl, suspected of dis- 
loyalty, was told to furnish investigators 
with a detailed account of her travels. 
She wrote: “Before the war, I attended 
school for a year in Italy. Does that make 
me a Fascist? I traveled in Germany 
when Hitler was in power. Does that 
make me a Nazi? I spent two weeks in 
Russia. Does that make me a Communist? 
And I once went to the Virgin Islands 
on a vacation. Period. What’s the ver- 
dict, gentlemen?” 


Tankshiplane 


It looks like an airplane—except it 
has a turret and caterpillar treads like 
a tank. 

It looks like a tank—except it has a 
keel like a battleship and a deck like a 
submarine. 

It looks like a ship—except it has 
wings and four motors, equipped for pro- 
peller or jet propulsion. 

This all-in-one-piece weapon for the 
“unified” armed forces was unveiled be- 
fore his somewhat startled customers on 
Washington’s famed Ninth St. last week 
by Bob Bard, manager of Corr’s Hobby 
Supply, which modestly calls itself the 
Hobby Center of the World. The “dream 
weapon” was the handiwork of Capt. 
Fred E. Densmore of the Signal Corps, 
who called his contraption “a war plan- 
ner’s vision of the ultimate in a multi- 
purpose weapon for a single defense serv- 
ice of the future.” 

In other words, if and when unifica- 
tion succeeds, an Air Force, Navy or 
Army tank crew can scramble aboard 
and take off into the wild blue yonder, 
over or under the sea, or across country. 


Its air-speed was estimated at 700 


miles an hour; on land, 50 miles an hour; 
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Out in the cold. That’s the way Europe 
left Rep. Bryson. (SEE: Gratitude) 


on the ocean’s surface, 30 knots, and sub- 
merged, 20 knots. 

Its land range was fixed at 1,000 
miles, at sea, 25,000, and in the air, un- 
limited. 

As for cost, Capt. Densmore said 
somewhat ambiguously, “its cost will 
save the Government millions.” 


Reciprocal Espionage 


Louisiana’s Sen. Allen J. Ellender 
(D.) wants the U.S. to have equal spying 
facilities with the Russians. 

The Louisiana lawmaker made this 
point at a Senate Appropriations hearing 
last week. Questioning Secretary of State 
Dean G. Acheson, Ellender pointed out 
that the Russians “send all sorts of diplo- 
matic people over here to spy on us.” 

“We don’t stop them from sending 





in all the spies they want to,” Ellender 
said indignantly. “Do the Russians give 
us reciprocity on that?” 

While the committee roared, Ache- 
son answered that he didn’t really think 
the Russians granted reciprocity on spies. 


Chop! 


A National Press Club member, 
lunching in the club bar, asked his waiter 
if he knew what had become of a friend 
he hadn’t seen in the club for several 
weeks. 

“Why, hadn’t you heard, sir?” the 
waiter sadly replied. “He was dismem- 
bered by the Board of Governors for non- 
payment of dues.” 


Proof Aplenty 


At the annual dance in historic Gads- 
by’s Tavern in suburban Alexandria, Va., 
visiting Washington officials surveyed the 
punch bowls and braced themselves for 
watered-down fruit punch. They under- 
estimated their Southern hosts. 

In the first bowl, they found Virginia 
Gentleman, a locally made Bourbon, 
mixed with water. 

In the second bowl: Virginia Gen- 
tleman with soda. 

In the third bowl: Virginia Gentle- 
man. 


Nuts 


Last week New Hampshire’s wise- 
cracking Sen. Charles W. Tobey (R.) 
summed up an issue before the Senate. 

“Mr. President,” he said, “a parlia- 
mentary inquiry.” 

“The Senator will state it,” said Vice 
President Alben W. Barkley, presiding. 

“Could this be termed peanut poli- 
tics?” Tobey asked. 

Senators who were voting on an 
amendment to continue peanut price sup- 
ports, in some cases, without imposing 
acreage quotas laughed at Tobey’s quip 
—and then voted for the amendment. 


War planner’s nightmare. Neither fish, fowl nor herring. (SEE: Tankshiplane) 
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For the Record 


e e An airliner bringing Welsh foot- 
ball fans home from a game at Dublin 
crashed at Cardiff, 150 yards from its des- 
tination, killing 80 in the worst disaster in 
aviation history. Worst previous disaster 
was the death of 55 in a collision between 
an airliner and a P-38 fighter at Wash- 
ington, D.C., last Nov. 1. 

e e Russia launched another of its 
periodic “peace offensives.” Politburo 
members Molotov and Malenkov did the 
cooing. Unimpressed, the U.S. State De- 
partment said: “Soviet peace talk is for 
propaganda only.” 

e e A formula for breaking the So- 
viet-imposed deadlock over China’s rep- 
resentation in the United Nations was 
proposed by Secretary General Trygve 
Lie. He suggested that the U.N. recognize 
the “effective authority’—meaning the 
Communist regime—within China. 

e @ Michael Shipkov, 39, a Bulgar- 
ian employed as a translator at the re- 
cently-closed U.S. Legation at Sofia, was 
convicted of spying by a Communist 
court and sentenced to 15 years. 

e e Hungary asked the U.S. to recall 
three military officers who had testified in 
behalf of Robert Vogeler, American busi- 
nessman, convicted of spying by a Buda- 
pest court. 

e @ In Czechoslovakia, which is in 
the thick of a fight to stamp out “Tito- 
ism,” Dr. Vladimir Clementis resigned as 
Foreign Minister. 

@ @ Pope Pius XII said the arms 
race leaves “the souls of all fearful and 
suspended,” called for a worldwide cru- 
sade of prayer on Passion Sunday, Mar. 
26. 

e @ Albert Lebrun, 78, president of 


the Third Republic of France from 1932 
to 1940, died in Paris of pneumonia. 


Crownful of Trouble 


Thousands of Belgians have never 
forgiven King Leopold III for accepting 
Nazi hospitality after he surrendered his 
armies to Hitler in May 1940. In a village 
near Mons last week, a crude efiigy was 
hoisted by a group of those who hate him. 
A placard attached to it bore this legend: 
“I was a prisoner of war and died in a 
concentration camp for my country while 
‘Our Prisoner King’ played golf, traveled 
and sipped tea with Hitler.” 

Other thousands of Belgians despise 
the “Prisoner King” (his reign ended in 
1944, its 10th year, when his brother, 
Prince Charles, Count of Flanders, be- 
came Regent) because he married a com- 
moner, Mary Lilian Baels, during the 
war. His first wife, the beloved Queen 
Astrid, died earlier in an automobile acci- 
dent. Another objection to the King’s at- 
tractive second wife, who was given the 
title of Princess de Rethy, is that her fa- 
ther had Nazi leanings. 

Nostalgia. Despite the bitter feeling 
toward him, the King yearns to return 
to the throne. His chief support lies in 
Belgium’s largest party, the Christian So- 
cialists, who draw their strength from a 
predominantly Roman Catholic popula- 
tion. The No. 2 party, the Socialists, are 
bitterly opposed to the King’s return. The 
Socialists, who control the Belgian Fed- 
eration of Labor with 800,000 members, 
threaten to call a general strike if the 
King comes back. 

In last June’s general elections, the 
Christian Socialists won 105 of 212 seats 
in Parliament. They considered that a 
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Leopold and wife. A throne for Prince Baudouin is a way out. (SEE: Crownful) 
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mandate to hold a plebiscite on the 
King’s return. In sunny weather on Sun- 
day the referendum was held. More than 
5 million Belgians went to the polls to 
vote “Yes” or “No” on the question: “Do 
you think King Leopold III should re- 
sume his constitutional powers?” 

The pro-Leopoldists won by a scant 
margin, polling 57.68% of the vote. But 
instead of settling the issue, the vote 
served only to widen the breach between 
the factions for and against Leopold. 

Narrow Edge. The final decision is 
up to Parliament. The plebiscite was in- 
tended to serve only as a directive. The 
48-year-old King had agreed to resign un- 
less he polled 55% of the vote. The op- 
position claims that since he got only a 
little more than that he should remain in 
exile in Switzerland. Some think the King 
himself may settle the issue by renounc- 
ing all rights to the throne in favor of his 
son, Prince Baudouin, 19. 


Parliament: Phony War 
On the last night of his official 


three-day visit to London last week, Vin- 
cent Auriol, president of France, was 
guest of honor at a command perform- 
ance in Covent Garden theater, the Royal 
Opera House. 

His Majesty, the King, “commanded” 
British notables, including many mem- 
bers of Parliament, to join Auriol at a 
performance of the Sadler’s Wells ballet, 
recently home from a U.S. tour with a 
fair share of plaudits and dollars. 

But the same night the House of 
Commons put on a “command perform- 
ance” of its own that snatched top billing 
from the Covent Garden show. In its first 
test of strength since it was returned to 
office, Prime Minister Attlee’s Labor gov- 
ernment, with survival depending on a 
slender six-vote majority, stood off His 
Majesty’s combined Loyal Opposition’ 
and won on a vote of no-confidence. 

The King rode out from Buckingham 
Palace last week in a four-ton, golden 
coach to open Parliament with his tradi- 
tional Speech from the Throne. The 
speech, ghost-written, as is the custom, by 
the Cabinet of the party in power, was, in 
effect, a Socialist request for a political 
truce. It called for no new nationalization 
measures, contained nothing that would 
make an anti-Socialist see red. 

Innocuous. It set forth “only a lim- 
ited program” of new legislation that was 
in fact hardly a program at all. It called 
for laws to ease the life and labors of 
midwives and fishing-trawler crews, and 
went firmly on record in favor of cattle 
crossings on highways. 

Winston Churchill, leader of the 
Loyal Opposition’s Conservative bloc, who 
likes nothing better than a good scrap, 
wanted no part of any armistice. He sent 
his chief lieutenant, Anthony Eden, to the 
floor of the House to make an issue of the 
King’s failure to mention iron and steel 
nationalization. Under a law passed last 
year, when the Socialists had a substan- 
tial working majority, the industry, which 
last month under private ownership set a 
new production record, is scheduled to be 
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Russia has cut prices from 10 to 50% on many commodities. 
The idea was to permit workers who average $150 a month 


to buy more. But even so a worker has to pay... 


... 68c a pound ene 25 f ae 


for nylons 


Redtopia. Ivan, the worker, is the 
Kremlin’s fall guy. He works long hours 
for low wages, must do all his buying in 
government stores, take it or leave it. 
By Russia’s standards, such things as 
meat, butter, suits and shoes are “lux- 





nationalized next Jan. 1. During the cam- 
paign, the Conservatives made the Steel 
Act a big issue, promised to repeal it if 
they were elected. 

Sparring. Eden raised the issue. 
“In our view,” he said, “the nation has 
pronounced against any further national- 
ization, including . . . iron and steel.” 
Attlee replied acidly that the Steel Act 
was on the statute books, and on to stay. 

The Conservatives put the issue into 
a resolution, called for a vote. The Labor 
Party tagged it a challenge of confidence, 
ordered all its 315 members to be on hand 
for the ballot. The loyal opposition alert- 
ed its 309 members (297 Conservatives, 9 
Liberals, 3 Independents). In all, 606 
members turned out for the vote. The re- 
sult: Socialists 310, opposition 296. 

Other tests were in the making. On 
Monday the Tories sought to censure the 
government for failing to offer a program 
to relieve the housing shortage. On the 
first test, all nine Liberal members voted 
against the Socialists. But on the housing 
test, six Liberals sided with the govern- 
ment. The final vote: Labor 314, oppo- 
sition 289. 

Just Practice. Losing out on his 
first clash with Attlee in the new Parlia- 
ment was no great blow to Churchill. His 
party’s treasury can’t afford a new elec- 
tion now, anyway. Nor does he want the 
responsibility of overthrowing the gov- 
ernment before the budget is passed for 
the new fiscal year beginning Apr. 1. His 
strategy appears to be centered on keep- 
ing his party on the offensive and the big 
issues, which the Socialists try to talk 
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for white bread 


a man’s suit 


ury” items. If he wants butter, for in- 
stance, Ivan must pay $5 a pound, or 
nearly a day’s pay. The average Ameri- 
can worker earns enough in 30 minutes 
to buy a pound of butter. Ivan must pay 
$85 for shoes; a woman’s dress costs 


down, ever before the electorate. How- 
ever, as one observer told Peter Lyne, 
London correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor: 

“Churchill is like a veteran horse at 
the fire station. . . . Whenever he hears 
the fire bell, no matter what his resolu- 
tions and what his restraints may be, he 
just can’t help kicking down the stable 
to get to the fire.” 


The Wrong-Colored Queen 


Seretse Khama, 27, is chief of the 
Bamangwatos, a tribe of 100,000 in the 
British African protectorate of Bechuana- 
land. His wife, Ruth, is a white woman, a 
24-year-old former London typist. They 
were married in 1948, while Khama was 
studying at Oxford University. 

Bechuanaland’s neighbor is_ the 
Union of South Africa, where white su- 
premacy is preached and racial segrega- 
tion is enforced. The South Africans re- 
sented Khama’s marriage and protested 
to London. Last month the British Com- 
monwealth Affairs Office called Khama 
to London. He was informed that he 
could not go back to his tribe for five 
years because his return might cause a 
“disturbance.” The British offered Khama 
a yearly allowance of £1,100 ($3,080). 

Dirty Work? Complained Seretse: 
“I have been treated in a way which I 
would have thought possible only in Rus- 
sia.” Winston Churchill and the British 
press were inclined to agree. “A very 
discreditable transaction,” said Churchill. 

Back in Bechuanaland, the “White 


table model radio 
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Pathfinder 
$111. And to stay alive in his Soviet 
“Utopia,” he has to buy food at these 
prices: rice, $1.67 a pound; soup meat, 
$2.40 a pound; chicken, $3.04 a pound; 
milk, 38¢ a quart. Potatoes and black 
bread, at least, are relatively cheap. 


Queen,” who expects a baby in June, 
said: “I will never leave until Seretse 
says I must. ...I am full of fight, and 
. the people—including the minority 
of Europeans here—are backing him.” 


Better Vote for Joe 


The Voice of America is rarely raised 
in anger. Proud of its dignity, the State 
Department’s international broadcasting 
division spends most of the time on the 
cold war sidelines, sticks to broadcasts 
of news of the American scene, music 
and entertainment. Calm and _ imper- 
turbable, it never screams back at the 
lies and taunts of its Russian counter- 
part. 

But last week, under its new chief, 
Foy D. Kohler, the Voice started to give 
the Russians a mild “taste of their own 
medicine.” To needle the Russians on 
Sunday’s elections, the Voice daily 
beamed through the Iron Curtain bits of 
satire like this: 

Announcer: Gentlemen, we give you 
the elections to the Supreme Soviet. . . . 
(music: flourish). 

Commissar : Comrades, today is Mar. 
10. There are only two days left to the 
elections to the Supreme Soviet. Com- 
rades, as I travel through this distant 
province of yours, I hear faint echoes 
of muttering and grumbling about the 
coming elections. Ah, yes, I have heard 
them. Can any among you tell me what 
there is to mutter and grumble about in 
this our Soviet paradise? . . . What, no 
answers? Perhaps if I put the question 
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differently—comrades, when is it that a 
person mutters and grumbles? 

Man: (Timid) Perhaps 
think— 

Commissar: Speak up, speak up! 
You, of course, are not a grumbler? 

Man: Oh, no, comrade, never . . . I-I- 

Commissar: Speak then! 

Man: Grumbling and muttering are 
done by a person—and remember, com- 
rade, I speak now only of a hypothetical 
person— 

Commissar: (impatient) Get on with 
it. man! 

Man: Only when such a person is 
face to face with injustice. 

Commissar: Correct! Absolutely cor- 
rect, comrade. A splendid Bolshevik an- 
swer. (Aside) Officer, get that man’s 
name—injustice is a cosmopolitan word. 
(Up) Comrades, I will tell you what I 
have heard. Mutterings and grumblings 
that despite our great democratic elec- 
tions there is no true representation— 
that no neighbor, no man from this prov- 
ince represents you in the Council of the 
Supreme Soviet. Isn’t that true? 

Woman: Yes, comrade, that’s it. I’m 
not a grumbler, comrade, but in the 
English Parliament Scots represent 
Scots; Welsh, Welsh; and in the French 
Assembly each province is represented 
by men from that province. .. . 

Commissar: Truly spoken, comrade; 
very well put. (Aside) Quick, officer— 
that she should even know the names of 
such countries! (Up) Comrades, what 
is true representation? Is it that one 
must come from a Soviet republic to rep- 
resent that republic? This is ridiculous, 
decadent, bourgeois, cosmopolitan think- 
ing. That a farmer, say, of the Ukraine 
should wish to be represented by another 
farmer from the Ukraine—when a Com- 
munist factory worker born in Leningrad, 
say, can represent him better. Isn’t it 
natural that one who has never been in a 
Soviet republic, one who views its prob- 
lems from a great distance, and one with 


one—I 


Van Fleet praises victors. Greeks have a good word for him, 
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a full comprehension of Soviet tactics, 
can more truly represent you? 

Comrades, in the final analysis, 
what is “self-determination”? Do you 
think that a delegate from Azerbaidzhan 
must represent Azerbaidzhan; a delegate 
from Uzbek represent Uzbek; and one 
from Kazakh, Kazakh? Ahhh, comrades, 
this is truly bourgeois thinking. A capi- 
talistic warmongering trap. I tell you 
that a Communist Zulu—once he has 
drunk from the fount of wisdom emanat- 
ing from our beloved leader can better 
represent Byelorussia than the wisest 
Byelorussian alive! This, comrades, is 
true “self-determination”! 

ee Of course, the Voice’s satire 
did not affect the election. Police-state 
style, it was a one-party, one-ticket elec- 
tion with 99.96% of the eligible voters 
casting ballots. That was a new record, 
and better than Hitler ever did in Ger- 
many. 


J. Bull’s Doctor-Bill 


The first full year of operation of 
Britain’s “free” medical service cost 
$17.65 for each person, hale or ailing. 

Total cost for the year ending Mar. 
31 was more than 1 billion. Of that 
amount, $112 million came out of weekly 
payroll deductions—10¢ for men, 744¢ 
for women, 2¢ per worker for employers. 


Peace Comes to Greece 


“Minor clashes with a small bandit 
group in the Flamourion area. Three lead- 
ing bandits were liquidated. . . . / A Greek 
sentry in the Mourgana frontier area was 
fired upon without success from Albanian 
territory... .” 

Thus the Greek General Staff rec- 
ords, in a recent communique, the dying 
gasps of communism in a torn and tor- 
tured land. 

Last year about 20.000 tough, well- 
armed Communist bandits were terroriz- 


ing the people right into the suburbs of 
the larger cities. Last week only a few 
hundred remained, rats in mountain re- 
treats, gradually being trapped by Greek 
troops. American observers say Greece 
today is plagued by fewer bandits and 
rebels than at any time since 1453, the 
year the Turks captured Constantinople, 
destroying the law and order of the By- 
zantine empire. 

There is only one chance for Greek 
communism to revive. That is for new 
blood to be pumped into the movement 
from Moscow-controlled Albania and Bul- 
garia. During the three years of civil war 
these countries, along with Yugoslavia, 
offered arms, ammunition and a haven for 
retreat. Most of those Greek Communists 
not killed or captured have fled there. 

But by all appearances Stalin has 
given up Greece. Even if the Kremlin 
were to enter the arena again, Greek mili- 
tary leaders are confident that they could 
snuff out the renegades in short order. 

Spring and Hope. Their optimism 
is reflected by the people. For the first 
time since 1940, when the Italians swept 
down from the north, a feeling of security 
and hope pervades Greece. 

About 700,000 Greeks—almost one- 
tenth of the population—fled from their 
villages in the face of Communist raiders. 
Already more than 500,000 have returned 
to their homes. The rest will go back this 
spring in time for planting. 

A PATHFINDER correspondent visited 
a mountain ‘village that had seen much 
war. A collection of stone huts, it strung 
along a ridge in sight of snow-capped A\l- 
banian peaks not far from the Grammos 
range, where Greece’s armed forces threw 
the final, smashing punch at the Com- 
munists. 

Many of the huts had been blown up 
by the Germans. There was little furni- 
ture inside the others; the Communists 
had taken away everything that they - 
could carry, and driven off the sheep and 
goats. The villagers had fled two years 
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and for Field Marshal Papdgos (right) a yen. (SEE: Peace) 
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A new dominion? Goal: Same rank as Canada or Australia. (SEE: Caribbees) 


ago, and now they had been back only 
a few weeks. 

A tall rock of a man strode forward. 
“Athanasios Vasdekis,” he said, thrusting 
out a hand. “Worcester, Mass.” He had 
worked eight years there as a steamfitter, 
returned home in 1924, become a grocer. 

How did the villagers feel about re- 
turning? Vasdekis pointed to a lieuten- 
ant of the gendarmerie who stood nearby. 
“We are well protected by this gentleman 
and his men,” he said. 

“We keep five patrols of 10 men on 
the move through this region,” the lieu- 
tenant said. “We haven’t even made con- 
tact with the enemy since May.” 

In a dozen other villages in other 
regions the PATHFINDER correspondent 
got similar answers: “Yes, we now feel 
safe.” 

“Mr. Van Flit.”” The Greeks give 
much of the credit for their new-found 
peace to the U.S., personified for them by 
Lieut. Gen. James A. Van Fleet, head of 
the joint U.S. military advisory and plan- 
ning group in Greece. Jokingly, but ad- 
miringly, they refer to him as “Mr. Van 
Flit.” he who has flit away the Com- 
munists. 

When the general arrived two years 
ago, Greece’s army was demoralized. 
What equipment it had was poorly used. 
With the Americans came millions of dol- 
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lars worth of rifles and artillery and 
planes. But even with these, little head- 
way was made at first against the Com- 
munists. 

Van Fleet and his staff knew the 
Greeks were good soldiers. The war with 
Italy proved that. What was lacking were 
leadership, training, able planning. 

Battering Greek pride, the Ameri- 
cans gradually whipped into shape an effi- 
cient war machine. And they didn’t stop 
there. They slogged up to forward com- 
mand posts to help Greek officers figure 
out the next move. 

Alert. Though the war has been re- 
duced to mopping up operations, Ameri- 
can equipment continues to arrive and 
American officers continue to advise. No 
chances are being taken on Russia’s next 
move. 

In the wake of the war, the Greeks 
last week voted in their first general elec- 
tion since 1946. Twenty-four parties put 
up 3,000 candidates to bid for 250 seats 
in the legislature. As was expected, no 
party captured a majority. A government 
was formed of three center parties. 

Democracy had indeed returned to 
the home of democracy. But bystanders 
were afraid that it might not linger long. 
The new government of Gen. Nicholas 
Plastiras is bound to be shaky. It prob- 
ably will remain in office only until new 


American funds are appropriated for aid 
to Greece. Then a new election will be 
demanded, and Field Marshal Alexander 
Papagos will step forward as a candidate. 

Papagos, victor over the Italians, 
boss of the army in the final campaign 
against the Communists, is the “Grand 
Old Man” of Greece. His following is im- 
mense. He could easily ride into office. 

Right-hand man to John Metaxas, 
Greece’s dictator of the °30s, Papagos 
would like to emulate Metaxas: to try to 
bring Greece finally to her feet through 
iron discipline and regimentation. 


St. Josef 


In Stettin, Poland, the Communists 
are using sweet propaganda to discour- 
age worship of God. Teachers tell chil- 
dren to pray to God for candy. But no 
candy comes. Then the teachers suggest 
the children try praying to Josef Stalin. 
The next day they get candy. 


Caribbees United 


A new British dominion was in the 
making last week. After two and a half 
years of study, political leaders from all 
of Mother England’s Caribbean colonies, 
except the Bahamas, came up with a 
proposal for a “British Caribbean Federa- 
tion.” 

Under a single government it would 
unite British Honduras in Central Amer- 
ica, British Guiana in South America, 
Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados and the 
Windward and Leeward islands (see 
map). 

The federation seeks “the shortest 
path toward a real political independ- 
ence” for its 3 million British subjects. 
Its goal is the same status within the 
Commonwealth as Canada or Australia. 

The idea of a Caribbean Federation 
dates back to 1911, but it was not until 
World War II forced cooperation on the 
colonies that they began to appreciate 
what union could do for them. In 1947, 
at Montego Bay, Jamaica, they set up 
the British Caribbean Standing Closer 
Association Committee to explore ways 
to federation. It reported last week, in 
favor of: 

e eA single Caribbean Governor- 
General, appointed by the Crown. 

e e A two-house legislature, with 23 
Senators appointed by the Governor-Gen- 
eral and 50 Representatives elected by 
the people. 

e @ A Prime Minister, chosen by the 
House. 

ee A 14-man Council of State. 

Foreign and _ inter-colony affairs 
would be handled by this central govern- 
ment. Local governments would continue 
to administer education, agriculture and 
other internal matters. 

Un-Unanimous. Federation’s ad- 
vantages are well publicized. It would 
bring a common currency, uniform cus- 
toms regulations, more efficient _ public 
services, and, most important, a more sta- 
ble economy. 

Says the committee: “The sheer 
force of circumstances of the modern 
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world make independence on a unit basis 
a mirage.” 

But all is not smooth sailing. In 
local legislatures, which must approve 
the plan, squabbling is expected. Inter- 
colony jealousy will make such a minor 
issue as picking the capital a headache. 
Cultural barriers may be a block. Bar- 
bados with the oldest legislature outside 
of London, is “more British than the 
British,” while St. Lucia and Grenada in 
the Windwards are culturally French. 
Trinidad is a mixture of everything. 

Despite such difficulties, British of- 
ficials in Washington are fairly sure that 
federation is around the corner. One Em- 
bassy official explained: “The committee 
was made up of the most influential men 
from the colonial legislatures. All that re- 
mains now is for them to return and con- 
vince their fellow-legislators.” 


Italy: Fewer Reds 


The Communist Party of Italy, next 
to Russia’s the largest in Europe, has 
lost 500,000 members. Last week it an- 
nounced a paid-up membership of 1,966,- 
498. At peak strength during the April 
1948 elections it claimed 2.5 million 
members. 


Royal Repeat? 


British papers last week carried 
pictures of a Shetland pony being trained 
for Prince Charles, son of Princess Eliz- 
abeth and Prince Philip. 

The reading public would be more 
interested in having the answer to this 
one: Is “Bonnie Prince Charley,” going 
on a year and a half, soon to have a 
baby brother or sister? 

London gossips say Elizabeth is ex- 
pecting a child. Palace officials icily 
insist they have “no information on the 
matter.” But the gossips suggest that it 
is significant that Her Royal Highness 
has scheduled rio engagements between 
the end of March and early in October. 





eystone 
Bonnie Charles. A prince and his nurse 
watch a London parade. (SEE: Royal) 
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THE WORLD AND US 


by Felix Morley 





The Tragedy of the Saar 


As we review the tempestuous 
history of our time we realize that a 
few events have been of really world- 
shaking importance. We also realize 
that as they happened this significance 
was largely overlooked. 

One such event was the Russian 
Revolution of November 1917. Today 
every American can see what was fore- 
shadowed when a fanatical group of 
Communists for the first time seized 
control of the government of a nation. 

But at the time this overturn was 
not regarded as very important. In 
November 1917, Russia was a defeated 
country. The Army had quit fighting. 
The Czar had abdicated. The char- 
acter of the leadership that rose to 
pick up the pieces seemed immaterial. 

If you look carefully through the 
file of any American newspaper for 
the month of November 1917, you will 
find at most two or three passing ref- 
erences to a man called Joseph Stalin, 
as one of the minor figures in this 
Russian overturn. 

I am inclined to think that an 
event of somewhat similar importance 
is taking place in Western Europe 
now, with the transfer of the German 
district known as the Saar to French 
control. I realize that to most of us 
this matter seems utterly unimportant. 
Nevertheless, perhaps because I know 
the Saar, this transfer seems to me 
likely to prove a sadly decisive hap- 
pening. 

That is because the disposition 
of the Saar Territory, small though it 
is in area, is a real test case of whether 
some sort of economic unity in West- 
ern Europe is possible as an alter- 
native to the piecemeal subjugation of 
these countries by Soviet Russia. 

When France decided to take the 
Saar away from Germany—without 
any treaty justification for that action 
—the shadow of the Kremlin moved 
appreciably closer to the shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

* © 

That is not merely because of 
natural German resentment over an 
arbitrary action that seems justified 
only by present German helplessness. 
There is such resentment, which the 
Russians are already busily exploit- 
ing. But the significance of the illegal 
seizure of the Saar goes deeper. 

After World War I the future of 
the Saar was also in dispute. France 
wanted special rights there then. But 
the decision was taken to put the gov- 
ernment of the district in the hands of 
the League of Nations, holding a 
plebiscite after 15 years of League 
control. 





Acme 
Sealed. Saar is bonded to France by 
Prime Minister Johannes Hoffmann. 


Hitler had nothing to do with 
arranging for the plebiscite and it was 
not rigged. The balloting was largely 
under American supervision and the 
9-to-1 vote for reunion of Germans 
with Germany was not because of, but 
in spite of, Hitler. 


a x % 

The larger point, however, is 
that this time there was a far better 
opportunity to make the Saar a nu- 
cleus of European union, instead of 
maintaining it as a bone of contention 
between France and Germany. 

The territory could have been put 
under the United Nations, as it was 
under the League of Nations from 
1919 to 1934. Or the Saar could have 
been governed temporarily by an in- 
ternational commission, directing its 
coal and steel output to the parts of 
Western Europe needing these prod- 
ucts most. 

The Bonn government has actu- 
ally suggested this solution. 

A move of that sort would have 
held some promise for European re- 
covery, and of an end to American 
subsidies under the Marshall Plan. 
What has happened holds no such 
promise. 

© * & 

The hollow and dubious victory 
of the French nationalists is at the 
expense of the recovery of Europe as 
a whole. If this “settlement” stands 
it means a turn towards, not away 
from, the conquest of Western Europe 
by communism. 
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Science 





Hit Him When He’s Down 


To Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
F. Brannan, already eyebrow-deep in sur- 
plus spuds, came last week the year’s 
most dismal news item: Oak Ridge atomic 
scientists have found that low-level radia- 
tion can greatly accelerate and increase 
the germination of potato seeds. 


Bye-Bye, Bossy 

John Bull, with plenty else on his 
mind, took time off last week to worry 
about the cow, and what scientific breed- 
ing is doing to man’s dumbest friend. In 
the staid columns of the Lancet, British 
medical journal, an editor noted that “al- 
ready the victims walk with difficulty; the 
veins coursing along their bellies are big 
enough for venipuncture to be performed 
on them with a cannulated crowbar; and 
decompression, in the form of milking, 
must be done every six hours to prevent 
them bursting.” 

No Cud, Even. Where would the 
process end? Not, the editor thought, un- 
til the experts produced an eyeless, ear- 
less, hornless, toothless, legless stomach 
“into which is shovelled at appropriate 
intervals a standard quantity of predi- 
gested, hydrated, fortified, vitaminized, 
non-residue extract of grass.” Amidships, 
would come the teats, “arrayed like or- 
gan-stops, cascading milk into the moving 
churns beneath; the whole observed dis- 
interestedly by an official, a representa- 
tive, two spokesmen, and a delegate.” 

As for the tail, the editor advised the 
breeders to “stick it on top, to wave 
like the tentacles of the delicate sea- 
anemone, dispelling the hungry hornet 
and bidding a sad farewell to the gentle 
cow we used to know. Good cause had 
she to ruminate.” 


Too Much Security? 


In an age more interested in various 
gadgets for terminating life on this planet, 
basic, non-catastrophic research in sci- 
ence has had lean pickings. Last week 
in Washington, D.C., the House of Repre- 
sentatives sought to make partial amends 
by sending to the Senate a bill to estab- 
lish a National Science Foundation—and 
then tacked on riders that made nearly 
every scientist in the country hopping 
mad. 

Amendments to the current measure 
limited appropriations to $500,000 the 
first year, $15 million thereafter. But what 
really annoyed scientists were the security 
restrictions. The point of setting up a 
foundation is primarily to promote sci- 
ence education and to sponsor research in 
areas no more secret than cookbook reci- 
pes. Yet, not content with loyalty oaths, 
House members slapped on provisos even 
more drastic than those applying to the 
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“hot” sectors of atomic energy and na- 
tional defense. 

Is Junior a Spy? Employes of the 
foundation and high school students re- 
ceiving foundation scholarships would 
alike be subject to full-dress FBI investi- 
gations. Anyone who had at any time be- 
longed to any one of the organizations 
now on the Attorney-General’s blacklist 
would be unemployable (a qualification 
which would eliminate a goodly fraction 
of Congress itself). The FBI would be 
asked not only to gather the facts on a 
prospective employe but, for the first time 
in U.S. legal history, to judge, evaluate 
and pass on that material as well. 

In the Senate-House conference, 
cooler heads might prevail. If they did 
not, Congress was likely to find itself with 
an agency no reputable scientist would 
agree to head, and few to serve. 


Pot Shot at the Pundits 


For a century or more, scientists 
have enjoyed a field day, sniping at the ta- 
boos and irrational pretensions of laymen. 
This week, in a new book Science Is A 
Sacred Cow (Dutton, New York: $2.75), 
the scientists find their owns guns turned 
back upon them. The unkindest cut of 
all: The man behind the rock-salt blast 
is a scientist himself—British-born An- 
thony Standen, chemical engineer from 
Brooklyn’s Polytechnic Institute. 

What irks Standen is that the Men 
in White have had “their collective ego 
as inflated as a well-managed piece of 
bubble gum, while the laymen accept 
their own inferior status with scarcely 
a whimper.” 

Physicists are all right in their way, 
thinks Standen, but need to be reminded 
that their subject “is not about the real 


A Is For Atom. Kids at home can 
now watch alpha particles zip through 
the Wilson Cloud Chamber at 12,500 
miles a second, or locate radioactive 
ores with their own Geiger counters. 


world, it is about ‘abstractions’ from the 
real world.” Chemists should realize that 
“much of what they do is an art, related 
to cooking.” 

Worse & Worse. As for biologists, 
they “don’t think, at least not in the 
narrow sense of making formal conclu- 
sions, definitely arrived at from definite 
premises.” Theirs is “the study of a mass 
of detailed facts, which are related, not 
by logical thought but by grand sweeps 
of the imagination.” 

Psychologists get Standen partic- 
ularly peeved because bowing low before 
their Sacred Cow (the scientific method) , 
they “demand that we pretend not to 
know much of what we know, simply be- 
cause our information comes by methods 
that are ‘unscientific—as if that were 
synonymous with ‘untrue’.” 

Compounding the error, the social 
scientists busy themselves—according to 
Standen—applying an impertinent tape- 
measure to mankind. With farcical sol- 
emnity, they rush about establishing 
“norms” of human behavior and charting 
every last detail of the “environment”— 
which they dare describe but never 
evaluate. The next step, fears Standen, 
was foreseen by the British writer, Al- 
dous Huxley: 

Joy Factory. “The most important 
Manhattan projects of the future will be 
vast government-sponsored inquiries into 
what the politicians and the participating 
scientists will call ‘the problem of hap- 
piness’—in other words, the problem of 
making people love their servitude.” 

Standen’s remedy: “We can, and 
should, laugh out loud at scientists, and 
this will be the very best way to prevent 
them from regulating us, averaging us, 
or conditioning us to synthetic happi- 
ness.” 


Vide World 


But the A. C. Gilbert Co. includes in 
its “Atomic Energy Lab” (available 
at stores this week) no equally sensi- 
tive instruments to spot and extract 
the $42.50 price from daddy’s pocket. 
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Loyalty Score 


University of California professors 
last week voted 900 to 0 to refuse to 
sign a non-Communist oath imposed by 
the board of regents. 

The oath: “I do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Con- 
stitution of the State of California and 
that I will faithfully discharge the duties 
of my office according to the best of my 
ability; that I am not a member of the 
Communist Party, or under any oath, or 
a party to any agreement, or under any 
commitment that is in conflict with my 
obligations under this oath.” 

The professors’ objections: (1) They 
didn’t need a state board to tell them 
how to be loyal; (2) the requirement was 
an insult; (3) no Communist would hesi- 
tate to sign the oath if Party interests 
so directed. 

@ @ In New York, the Feinberg law, 
barring members of “subversive” groups 
from jobs in the public schools, went to 
the Court of Appeals after being upheld 
last week by the State Supreme Court. 
A lower court had ruled it unconstitu- 
tional last November. 


Those Sinful Symptoms 


At the age of 12, the late Mary Baker 
Eddy lay abed with an intense fever. “I 
prayed,” she later related, “and a soft 
glow of ineffable joy came over me. The 
fever was gone, and I rose and dressed 
myself, in a normal condition of health.” 

Because of this and a similar, prayer- 
induced recovery from a back injury, she 
founded the Church of Christ Scientist 
in 1879. Today about 300,000 Americans 
are members. Like Mary Baker Eddy, 
they believe that God, not the physician, 
is the only true healer. 

In the public schools, Christian Sci- 
entists do not oppose exposure of their 
children to ordinary hygiene and sanita- 
tion instruction. But they vigorously resist 
the modern trend toward courses in the 
recognition and treatment of disease. 

Such courses, the Scientists hold, of- 
fend their belief that family prayer is 
enough for minor sniffles and cuts; that 
prayers of experienced “practitioners” 
(there are 11,000 in the U.S.) will cure 
major injuries and illness. Only a few 
Scientists will call a doctor even to set 
a broken bone. 

“Courses in symptomatology,” ex- 
plained a high-ranking Scientist last week 
in Boston, home of the mother church, 
“make pupils disease-conscious rather 
than health-conscious. This diametrically 
opposes the teachings our children get in 
Sunday schools and in the home.” 

Onslaught. But last week, the Sci- 
entists could point to real evidences of 
victory in their battle. In three Canadian 
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provinces, and 11 states (Connecticut, 
California, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, Ok- 
lahoma, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wis- 
consin and Rhode Island), special laws 
had exempted their children from offen- 
sive classes. 

And in Albany, N.Y., Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey pondered Monday on a bill to 
relax the state requirement that all 
students complete a three-week sympto- 
matology course in order to graduate 
from high school. 

The fact that the bill passed over the 
outspoken opposition of the powerful 
Academy of Medicine and Charities Aid 
Association was but another indication 
that Christian Scientists, though numeri- 
cally small (some 15,000 in New York), 
are legislatively potent. 


M inneapolis Frills 


In Minneapolis last week parents 
were battling educators over whether or 
not the city’s schools were giving too 
much time to “frill” courses—folk danc- 
ing, classes in “correct posture,” traffic 
control, housing and racial problems. 

From the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union came a familiar protest: 
“We feel that the basic subjects—read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic—are the best 
foundation to prepare children for higher 
education. We believe study of right and 
wrong posture and clothing are not too 
important and are things that children 
are taught at home or imitate and absorb 
from others. .. .” 

Competent? To the newspapers 
came protests from readers. One, who ad- 
mitted he had never heard “until recently” 
of John Dewey, founder of progressive 
education, drew a sharp retort from prin- 
cipal E. K. Schweickhard of Minneapolis’ 
Burroughs and Kenwood schools: “These 
‘philosophers’ [reader-critics] speak with 
assumed authority but have little or no 


Posture class. Should the frills be 


background in the history, philosophy or 
science of education.” 

But rebellious parents stuck to their 
guns. Individually and in groups they 
aired their views in the city’s press. Fan- 
ning the flames, the Minneapolis Morn- 
ing Tribune printed a series of page-one 
articles describing what is going on in all 
grade levels, explaining the theory back 
of recent innovations. 

Courses in correct and incorrect pos- 
ture drew the hottest fire. Said most par- 
ents: “This should be taught at home.” 


Barbed Pen 


The Mormon-owned Deseret News, 
Salt Lake City daily, was shocked last 
week. 

A hundred years ago, in 1850, it had 
announced that “Elder Woodruff has ar- 
rived with two tons of school books.” The 
Mormon Elder had brought the first books 
for the University of Utah, established in 
the same year by Brigham Young. 

To mark the centennial, the univer- 
sity’s literary publication, Pen, printed a 
series of articles on Mormonism—includ- 
ing some by non-Mormons ridiculing his- 
toric claims of the church. Explained 
Pen’s editors: they wanted “to present 
all aspects of a controversial issue.” But 
The Deseret News, itself a crusty 100 
years old, took a different view. 

Malice or Stupidity? “Either it 
was done maliciously, or it was purpose- 
less. . . . Is there any reason why the 
people of this state . . . should not rise 
up in rebellion against such a malicious 
use of public funds?” 

In the tax-supported University of 
Utah, about three-fourths of the student 
body and half the faculty are Mormons. 
Commented Pen’s student editor, non- 
Mormon Carol Vendel: “Pen is sold for 
35¢ a copy. No public funds were in- 
volved.” 





taught at home? (SEE: Minneapolis) 
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Health 


Anti-katchoo 


The Spanish peasant shrugs off the 
whole problem of hay-fever with the 
axiom: “Man sneezes as God pleases.” 
But to those Americans who hope this 
spring to temper the Divine will by the 
black magic of pharmacy, Dr. Mark H. 
Mothersill of Indianapolis last week 
offered a little encouragement. Prolonged 
tests which he has run off for the drug 
firm of Eli Lilly & Co. have convinced 
him that the old-fashioned ephedrine and 
the new-fangled anti-histamines, each of 
them fairly effective alone, give 33% 
more relief when combined. 


Antidote for Alcohol 


It may still be true, as many an alco- 
holic has claimed, that there are more old 
drunkards than there are old doctors. But 
last week, in 70 clinics all over America, 
the doctors were readying themselves for 
a counterattack: their new drug, Anta- 
buse (tetra-ethyl-thiuram-disulfide), was 
showing itself in test after test capable of 
making teetotalers out of topers in no 
time flat. 

The United States has some 750,000 
chronic alcoholics, who cost their com- 
munities a cool $1,125,000,000 a year, and 
another 3,500,000 men and women who 
drink to excess. How many of these per- 
sons “whom the brewer’s horse hath bit” 
can be hoisted onto the wagon, doctors 
naturally refuse to guess. Nor do they 
claim that Antabuse (stumbled upon by 
Danish doctors in 1947) will directly at- 
tack such emotional problems as may un- 
derlie the itch to get plastered. 

What they do assert, however, is that 
any patient given Antabuse pills will find 
alcohol literally intolerable just so long 
as he keeps up his dosages, and that, once 
convinced of his ability to remain sober, 
he will often be able to deal effectively 
with his other life-problems. 

Red Light. Because Antabuse can 
prove dangerous or fatal if given to any- 
one with any alcohol still in him, or to 
pregnant women, or to people with coro- 
nary troubles, cirrhosis of the liver, neph- 
ritis, epilepsy, and certain other diseases, 
the drug is dispensed only by physicians 
conducting clinical investigations, after 
careful examination of the patient and his 
medical history. The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, so far, has tabled applica- 
tions to permit unrestricted sale of Anta- 
buse on doctor’s prescription, as is al- 
lowed in Canada. 

For the initial dose, doctors usually 
prescribe 1 or 2 grams. The Antabuse 
itself produces only mild effects: slight 
dizziness, drowsiness. But when the test 
is made of imbibing liquor thereafter, the 
fireworks begin. One doctor—R. G. Bell 
of Ontario’s Shadow Brook Health Foun- 
dation—tried it out on himself. His body 
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Washington Evening Star 
Antabuse. It may help alcoholics onto a 
different wagon. (SEE: Antidote) 


turned beet-red, his blood-pressure fell 
rapidly, he nearly fainted. 

“There was a feeling of impending 
disaster,” he noted, “a feeling that other 
patients have told me is far worse than 
the worst case of delirium tremens. Then 
you get very drowsy. Finally, you fall 
into a deep slumber.” 

Awake again, an Antabused man 
would rather drink a barrel of sheep-dip 
than an ounce of whiskey. As one former 
alcoholic declared: “I haven't had a real 
desire to enter a bar since. . . . I'd be 
positively afraid. . .. I would double up 
on the floor. . . . I know it.” 

Clean Sweep. A spot-check of clin- 
ics throughout the country showed a strik- 
ing unanimity of findings. Dr. Ruth Fox 
of New York, using Antabuse on more 
than 100 patients since last March, de- 
clared the drug effective in 71% of her 
cases. Graylyn Rehabilitation Center in 
Winston-Salem, N.C., racked up a 72% 
batting average in over 100 cases. Hast- 
ings State Hospital in Nebraska got good 
results in 65%. San Francisco’s Langley 
Porter Clinic did better with 73%, while 
California’s Alameda County Clinic re- 
corded 86% success. The District of Co- 
lumbia’s three months’ trial run at Kalo- 
rama Sanitarium has heen 100% effective 
so far; but its attending physician, Dr. 
Earl H. Mitchell, expects the average to 
drop to around 75% before the end of 
the year. 

It was Dr. Fox, however, who pointed 
up an aspect of Antabuse more challeng- 
ing than even its ability to dehydrate 
soaks. Psychiatrists have long accepted 
as a cardinal article of faith that most 
alcoholism stems from the individual’s in- 
ability to master deep-rooted emotional 
problems. The bottle is, by this theory, a 


source of comfort, an escape from reality, 
or a means of self-destruction. 

This would argue that an alcoholic 
denied by dosages of Antabuse the con- 
solations of dipsomania would promptly 
turn to some other anti-social outlet. But, 
asserts Dr. Fox, while this undoubtedly 
occurs in some cases, and while all 
“cured” patients can benefit by additional 
psychotherapy, the majority of her ex- 
drunks have in actual fact bounced back 
to normal living, hopeful, cocky and 
amazingly steady. 

Inbuilt Plague. In short, believes 
Dr. Fox, there’s a distinct possibility that, 
in many ‘cases, alcoholism is not just a 
symptom of personality-disorder but more 
nearly. its cause. Addiction, in other 
words, may spring rather from “the con- 
stitutional factor” (heredity) than from 
the environmental (interpersonal rela- 
tions). 

By either interpretation, Antabuse 
seemed good news last week for alcohol- 
ics, their families—and their nation. As 
Abraham Lincoln crisply observed: “If 
we take habitual drunkards as a class, 
their heads and their hearts will bear an 


advantageous comparison with those of 
any other class.” 


Mold War: Two Down 


Doctors could chalk up two more 
scores last week for aureomycin, one of 
the “Big Four” among medicine’s mold- 
drugs (the others: penicillin, streptomy- 
cin, chloromycetin). Latest common dis- 
eases to wobble from the impact of this 
antibiotic are glandular fever (more for- 
mally, infectious mononucleosis) and per- 
itonitis. 

Nobody knows what causes glandular 
fever—and small boys seldom care. Strik- 
ing chiefly children, the disease usually 
brings just enough fever, sore throat, and 
gland-swelling to warrant a few weeks 
of respite from school. But what mon- 
onucleosis lacks in intensity it makes up 
in infectiousness: given a decent head- 
start it can gallop through a community 
at epidemic velocity. 

Two-Day Wonder. Last week two 
Navy doctors, Harold A. Lyons and Ed- 
ward M. Hard, showed how it could be 
tamed. Reporting from the U.S. Naval 
Hospital at St. Albans, N.Y., on 18 cases 
of glandular fever treated with aureomy- 
cin and 25 cases given only symptomatic 
therapy and bed-rest, they stated that for 
most patients the new drug eliminated 
symptoms within 48 hours, cut hospital 
stay by a third, brought temperatures 
back to normal within 72 hours. 

As for peritonitis, Dr. William D. 
Lynn of the University of Maryland Hos- 
pital has found aureomycin does a much 
better job than either penicillin or strep- 
tomycin in preventing or treating this 
generalized infection of the stomach lin- 
ing—an infection that often results from 
rupture of a gangrenous appendix, fal- 
lopian tube, or ovary. 

Trying it on 39 appendix cases in 
1949, Dr. Lynn and his associates dis- 
covered that aureomycin cut the average 
hospital stay from 18 to 12 days. 
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Hazard 


A magazine for advertising men, 
Tide, regularly picks best examples of 
“words at work.” The highlight of its 
latest selections was the slogan of Kendex 
Nylons—“Guaranteed against everything 
but whistles.” 


Baby Bovary’s Finances 


Jeanine Caruso, Los Angeles actress, 
has found out where the Government’s 
money comes from and where a lot of it 
goes, though she can’t explain it very well 
yet. Jeanine is 2 years old. 

Because Jeanine earned $1,340 as 
Madame Bovary’s baby in the movie by 
the same name, she had to pay an income 
tax last week like any other wage earner. 

Because her acting job folded after 
three months, she also got in on the re- 
ceiving end—$650 in state unemployment 
benefits for 26 jobless weeks. 


Happily Down the Drain 


Herbert Thyen is 36 years old, 5 
feet, 10 inches tall, dark-haired and dark- 
eyed and happens to be mayor of Jasper, 
Ind. (pop.: 6,400). 

Shy, modest and deceptively easy- 
going even when hitting in high, Thyen 
is not infrequently described by his 
friends as a typical American citizen. He 
has three boys and a girl, ages 6 to 14. 
He drives a two-door Dodge sedan and 
wishes he had a plywood station wagon, 
but says: “That’s too rich for my blood.” 

The salary check that keeps Herb’s 
family going he picks up from the Jasper 
Wood Products Co. Jasper makes molded 
plywood for Chrysler and Ford station 
wagon bodies. As well as supervising his 
company’s plywood production, Herb is 
is liaison man and frequently makes trips 
to Detroit and Dearborn. 

Recently, in cooperation with some 
leading Jasper citizens, an engineering 
firm and the General Electric Co., Herb 
found a solution for Jasper’s vexing 
garbage disposal problem. And this week, 
after the news had gone out over press 
association wires, Herb was no longer 
simply a typical American small town 
mayor. Over night he had become a world 
citizen blinking the spotlight of sudden 
fame and somewhat panicky over a 
deluge of urgent queries from the au- 
thorities of Sydney, Australia, two Mex- 
ican cities, several places in South Amer- 
ica and 80 U.S. communities. They all 
wanted to know exactly how Herb had 
done it. Some said “wire at once collect.” 

Dead End. For years a local firm 
had picked up and disposed of the Jasper 
garbage. Eighteen months ago the firm 
told Mayor Herb he’d have to find $4,000 
more a year for the job or they didn’t 
want it. Herb and his fellow officials be- 
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gan a study of what it would cost the 
town to do the job itself. First result 
was a good stiff headache: it would mean 
a minimum outlay of $13,000 a year in 
wages. and equipment if they used the 
sanitary land-fill method (dumping refuse 
in a trench, then filling up with soil). 
The alternative appeared to be $35,000 
for a grinder and treatment plant to be 
added to the town’s sewage disposal 
equipment. 

Herb was still pondering how to get 
around this garbage crisis when he went 
on one of his liaison trips. In Dearborn, 
Mich., he was told ‘he should look into 
what the Ford Foundation had done. Ten 
years previously, he learned, the founda- 
tion had installed 179 General Electric 
sink garbage disposers in one of its de- 
velopments. This device shreds food 
waste, including bones up to the size of 
a husky beef knuckle, into small par- 
ticles and flushes them down the drain. 

Also Herb discovered that at Dear- 
born the average cost for maintenance 
per disposer over a 10-year period had 
been less than 10¢. 

Annoyances and delays were sum- 
marily disposed of when the Indiana 
legislature was prevailed upon to pass a 
law granting cities the right to install 
sink disposers and to finance the opera- 
tion with bond issues. 

Bargain. Meanwhile, disposer manu- 
facturers were asked to demonstrate their 
machines and submit bids. The General 
Electric Supply Corp. of Louisville, Ky., 
offered the G. E. Disposall at a wholesale 
rate of $75 installed, with a year’s guar- 
antee. Herb and his fellow citizens knew 
the device retailed for $124.95 plus some 
$30 for installation. Quickly they de- 
cided it was a buy. Herb led the van by 
offering to pay for his own. More than 
1,000 prosperous Jasper citizens (most 
own their own homes) agreed in writing 
to buy their own disposers. This made a 
bond issue unnecessary. Jasper citizens 





World citizen Thyen. He says goodby 
to the garbage collector. (SEE: Drain) 


who do not wish to buy disposers will be 
permitted to incinerate their garbage by 
methods approved by the board of health. 

Jasper’s contract calls for disposer 
installations to start on Mar. 25 and to 
be completed by Aug. 1. On that date 
municipal garbage collecting will cease. 

Among the U.S. communities from 
which Thyen has received queries are 
Corpus Christi, Tex.; Tarboro, N.C.; 
Little Rock, Ark.; Woburn and Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Monmouth and Kankakee, 
Ill.; Kansas City and Los Angeles. May- 
ors of many other cities sent confidential 
queries to General Electric Co. 

The How of It. Undismayed, Thyen 
says: “Ill answer all queries as soon as 
I can with a few lines. Later I’JI send 
a full report on the entire problem, 
financing, bidding, installation and our 
own experience.” 

The biggest lesson for Americans in 
the Jasper garbage saga was not on the 
surface. It was one the enemies of big 
business would not publicize. 

Somebody at some time or other had 
had to put up a fight so that Jasper citi- 
zens could have their automatic sink dis- 
posers at $75 apiece. Somebody had had 
to pioneer, do research, fight through for 
public acceptance and get housewives 
finally to admit that the device would 
chop up bones as well as soft foods. That 
somebody, it so happened, was the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. G.E.’s big, burly presi- 
dent, Charles E. Wilson, recently told a 
Congressional committee the story. 

G.E.’s Schenectady laboratory began 
work on the Disposall in 1931. After $90.- 
000 had been spent on research, the ap- 
pliance division produced and sold 235 in 
1935. The loss that year was $9,000. In 
1936 the loss was $46,000; in 1937, $150.- 
000; in 1938, $56,000; in 1939, $32.000; 
in 1940, $17,000. 

By 1940 the tide was beginning to 
turn, but G.E. made no Disposalls at all 
from 1942 to 1945. 

G.E. began making the device again 
in 1946—and lost $424,000 that year. 
Since then the loss has been reduced to 
$239,000. 

Something in Reserve. It adds up 
to this: in about a year from now G.E. 
will have made and sold 250,000 Dispos- 
alls. Nineteen years after beginning re- 
search on the device, 15 years after it was 
put on the market, Disposalls will begin 
to return G.E. some over-all profit on its 
investment. Obviously developing. pro- 
ducing, promoting and popularizing in- 
novations like this is not a job for small 
business with limited capital. 

Meanwhile, 14 other companies have 
joined the industry which G.E. pioneered. 
Today they are selling sink disposers in 
competition. Eight are selling disposers 
under patent licenses from G.E. Asked 
recently how he viewed this competition. 
president Wilson answered: “We _ wel- 
come it. They’re helping us in the neces- 
sary process of educating the public to 
the need for this new product.” 

From Mayor Thyen’s point of view 
he, too, is helping educate the whole 
world on the need for this product. So far. 
from his deluge of queries, he has some- 
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Natural rubber is more elastic 
—more flexible. 


Natural rubber treads 
skid less on snow and ice. 


Natural rubber tires 
save on gasoline 
consumption because of 
less road resistance. 





Natural Rubber 


Nature and Science Serving Mankind 


Write for Free Booklet —“Rubber and You”. You'll like 
to have a copy of this interesting picture story of natu- 
ral rubber—how it is grown and how it is made into 
hundreds of products that serve modern man. Write 
for your free copy to Dept. 607, NATURAL RUB- 
BER BUREAU, 1631 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Natural Rubber Bureau ws: x s¢...N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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NATURAL RUBBER COMES FROM HERE PEST CONTROL IN RUBBER ORCHARD SOIL TESTS AID RUBBER GROWERS PATROLLING A PLANTATION 


From Southeast Asia comes over 90% of all Rubber growers in Malaya use mod- Science is constantly at work in To protect rubber growers from rov- 
the natural rubber in the world. Over half ern methods of spraying insecticides Malaya helping farmers to produce ing Communist-led gangs of bandits, 
of it is produced on small one-family rubber on leaves of rubber trees. Research more and better notural rubber. Flying Squads such as this must 
farms of a few acres. The other half comes centers assist planters in devel- Here a research technician tests soil maintain a constant vigil on more 
from larger plantings called ‘‘estates’’. oping healthy, high-yielding trees. to determine the degree of acidity. isolated plantations in Malaya. 


NATURAL RUBBER MEANS BETTER QUALITY AND LOWER PRICES IN HUNDREDS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS — FROM BABY NIPPLES TO GIANT TRUCK TIRES 
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what wryly extracted two morals. First, 
city fathers all over the world are both- 
ered about garbage. Said Herb: “I think 
sink disposers can and will help them out 
of a mess.” 

Secondly, if you’re a public official 
in the middle of the garbage problem re- 
member this: “When you buy somebody’s 
better mouse trap you want to be pre- 
pared to sit up late nights writing reports 
telling people how the darn thing works.” 


Luminous Forecast 


Six months ago Minneapolis’ civic- 
minded Northwestern National Bank 
looked around for something new. and 
different to offer customers and friends. 
It picked a natural—the weather—and 
started flashing up-to-the-minute U.S. 
Weather Bureau reports over a giant 
“weather ball” perched atop its 17-story 
building, one of the city’s tallest. 

The 78-ton weather ball glows red 
for warmer, white for dropping tempera- 
tures, green for no change. It also flick- 
ers, in one color or another, for rain or 
snow. At night its light carries over a 
27-mile radius. Plane passengers can spot 
it as much as 100 miles away. 

Bargain. Last week Northwestern 
decided to stay in the weather business 
for keeps. It found Minneapolitans rely 
heavily on its forecasts much more than 
on newspaper and radio reports. Against 
puny costs, equivalent to the monthly 
light bills for only 35 Minneapolis homes, 
the bank was getting in return thousands 
of dollars of good will and advertising. 


Why Hate the Boss! 


As usual, the unionwide newspaper 
of the Communist-dominated United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers was 
picturing management as top-hatted, ci- 
gar-chewing and brutal. 

Considering the Communist source, 
that wasn’t surprising. But, even on the 
so-called “right” side of labor street, the 
CIO News was doing the same thing. 

What lies behind this union abuse 
of the men who employ their members? 

Some of the most provocative, best 
documented answers to that question have 
come from two Chicagoans who have 
been frequent “third-parties” in labor- 
management relations: Robert N. Mc- 
Murry, personnel and industrial rela- 
tions consultant, and A. A. Imberman, 
whose public relations firm has handled 
42 unions as clients. 

McMurry’s answer, a round-up of his 
firm’s 127 employe morale surveys (in- 
volving 180,000 workers during the past 
10 years) is to the specific question: 
“What is it which perverts the workers, 
produces doubts about their own com- 
pany’s policies, and alienates the work- 
ers’ sentiments and good will toward 
private industry?” 

Intangibles. First of all, wages and 
working conditions are not the sole cause 
of worker dissatisfaction. McMurry found 
that no matter how high or how good 
these factors are, the antagonism con- 
tinues. 
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Robert N. McMurry. He weighs boss- 
worker intangibles. (SEE: Hate) 


The key, then, is that “workers join 
a union because there is little feeling of 
identity or mutuality of interests and ob- 
jectives between management and the 
workers. They want someone ‘who is on 
their side’ to help in their dealings with 
management.” 

Such slights as not being called 
“Mr.” has made a boss-hater of many a 
worker interviewed in the McMurry sur- 
veys. And he is griped that he has no 
voice in management decisions. 

Finally, says McMurry, “the average 
worker has no clear channels of commu- 
nication with top management. There is 
no doubt in his mind that he is given full 
afid clear instructions as to what man- 
agement thinks and wants. The full ap- 
paratus of bulletin boards, company pub- 
lications, annual reports, daily instruc- 





Sky ball. Minneapolis bankers become 
weather prophets. (SEE: Forecast) 


tions, etc., which flow from the ‘front’ 
office to the worker, amply demonstrate 
that management opinion is reported 
fully and completely. . . . But who or 
what carries worker opinion up to the 
front office?” 

In contract negotiations it is not the 
workers involved who meet the people 
from the “front” office. Only union offi- 
cials, frequently not members of the la- 
bor force at all, sit at the bargaining ta- 
ble. 

Management’s problem, then, in- 
cludes not only finding ways to make 
workers feel more “at home” in their jobs 
but ways to get such solutions past the 
union. For in many cases union officials 
have objected to management’s friend- 
ship gestures, demanding that only the 
union deal with employes. 

At that point the answers of A. A. 
Imberman, printed by The Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, shed some light. Imberman’s 
side of the problem: Why do labor lead- 
ers maintain anti-management antagon- 
isms? 

Ambition-Trap. His answer, based 
on a “personal, confidential” acquaint- 
ance with 249 AFL and independent 
union leaders who have been served by 
the public relations consultants of his 
firm, is a surprising paraphrase of Mc- 
Murry’s experience with employes. 

The union leader, Imberman dis- 
covered, is almost invariably angered by 
the social inequalities which exist be- 
tween union leader and industry leader— 
despite the often true fact that the union 
leader is as wealthy and often more pow- 
erful, particularly politically. 

An example cited by Imberman: 

A “labor leader purchased an estate 
in a fashionable area in order to raise 
himself (and particularly his family) to 
the status of his employers. He saw him- 
self and his family translated into coun- 
try gentry, invited to house parties by the 
landed overlords, hobnobbing and palav- 
ering with the heads of banks, his wife 
contributing clothes to the local Junior 
League rummage sale for crippled chil- 
dren and exchanging rare recipes with 
the matrons of the countryside—a sort of 
fanciful chromo seen through several lay- 
ers of amber gelatin. 

“It took two years of the most agon- 
izing struggle to drive home the point that 
he was pursuing a chimera, that he and 
his family (the latter is most galling of 
all) were unacceptable on every score. 
Of course all this agony was performed 
behind drawing room curtains; in the 
full glare of daylight it would have been 
pitiful. He soon returned to his apart- 
ment in his old city neighborhood, with 
his ego as macerated as hamburger.” 

Solution for many of these men, Im- 
berman suggests, would have been to 
enter business rather than unionism— 
but unionism often offers a more direct, 
easier road to riches. 

Answer. The general challenge and 
solution, as finally posed by Imberman: 
“While no one expects employers to 
change our entire social system, neverthe- 
less, unless employers are prepared to see 
the present growing labor hostility engulf 
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our proof of Good Taste 
Revere Ware / 


ES, Revere Ware is the most beautiful kitchen ware you can own. 

For each one of these exquisite ‘Kitchen Jewels”’ is a masterpiece of 
gleaming, silvery loveliness and distinctive beauty. Sure proof of the 
good taste of its owners. 


And yet it’s so practical! That’s because cooking the Revere “‘water- 
less’’ way saves time, cuts down fuel bills, and retains all the precious 
vitamins atid minerals so important for a well-balanced diet. Your meals 
taste, look, and are better! 


Furthermore, these copper-clad, stainless steel beauties are your best 
buy because they will last a lifetime . . . their enduring loveliness un- 
changed even after years of hard usage. And remember—there’s a 
complete line of Revere Ware which includes skillets, sauce pans, 
double boilers, sauce pots, Dutch ovens, coffee percolators . . . in fact, 
anything your heart desires! But Revere Ware is imitated. So be sure 
to look for the Revere Trademark on the thick copper bottom. 


NEW! For the millions of you homemakers who already own Revere 
Ware, here is a handsome new DeLuxe Utensil Rack on which to dis- 
play your collection. Made of stainless steel, it’s equipped with ten 
movable hangers to show off ten of your skillets and sauce pans. Ever 
so handy, it’s a time and temper-saver that will add glamour and 
charm to your kitchen! 


"Invisible Heating keeps them warm 


You have no radiators, registers or other 
visible heat source when you have radiant 
panel heating. Hot water circulates through 
copper tube embedded in the floors or ceil- 
ings; and as these surfaces become warmed, 
the heat radiates to every part of the room. 


Radiant panel heating gives you warm, 
draft-free floors and even temperatures. In 
many homes, we are told, it has resulted in 
savings in fuel costs. And as a further assur- 
ance that costs will be low and satisfaction 
high, good builders use Revere Copper Water 
Tube for the piping. This tube usually costs 
no more to install than rustable pipe; yet cop- 
per tube stamped ‘‘Revere”’ is a quality feature 
that adds to the permanent value of your home. 











Women today wear costume jewelry 
of great beauty, worked into designs 
both intricate and graceful. Not so 
many years ago such creations were 
made one at a time by skilled artist- 
craftsmen, They were so costly as to 
be beyond the reach of most people. 


Revere is delighted to serve the 
cause of beauty by furnishing jewelry 
manufacturers a number of special al- 
loys which lend themselves perfectly 
to the quantity production methods 
that make possible today’s reasonably- 
priced costume jewelry. Much jewelry 
whose precious-metal surface is rolled 
or plated has a base of Revere Metal. 
Revere Metals are so fine, in fact, that 
in many cases their beauty does not 
need to be enhanced; they can be fash- 
ioned into form directly, then polished 
and lacquered. 


When you buy an inexpensive but 
beautiful pin, brooch or bracelet it may 
very well be that Revere supplied the 
special alloys required to bring its 
price within your reach. 


PS 


Revere Metals of copper alloys and 
aluminum alloys have many and 
varied uses in building, in industry, 
on the farm. As thousands of Revere 
customers know, our interest in your 
needs goes beyond the manufacture 
and sale of these metals—for Revere 
is eager to share with you our knowl- 
edge of metals and how you can use 
them to best advantage. How can 
we be of service to you? 


REVERE 


§ COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
y 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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them through legislation enacted by 
labor-sympathetic and union-inspired po- 
liticos, a positive effort must be made to 
accept labor leaders socially and cultur- 
ally and to endow them with the proper 
acceptance.” 

Here, of course, McMurry’s study 
could whisper a warning—that this would 
scarcely improve the all-important work- 
er’s pride in his job, only the labor lead- 
er’s pride in himself. 


Jet Car 


At something under 90 mph, a sleek 
gray sports coupe whizzed over the Silver- 
stone Airport landing strip, near Tow- 
cester, England, in a dramatic run on 
Mar. 9. ' 

Normal-looking but for its air intake 
and square exhaust grids, it was pub- 
licized as British industry’s biggest post- 
war secret—a jet-propelled car, driven 
by twin kerosene-fueled turbines hooked 
to the rear wheels with neither clutch 
nor gears. 

Said F. R. Bell, development en- 
gineer for Rover Motor Co. of Birming- 
ham: “Our car has some bugs to be 
shaken out before we try competing with 
gas-driven cars two years from now.” 

Overall reaction of the U.S. auto 
industry, as phrased by one spokesman: 
“There’s been a lot of chatter about post- 
war British jet developments. When the 
chips are down, we find the U.S. as far 
advanced as Britain. But, as of now, our 
jet-driven auto research is not ripe for 
public discussion.” 


The Brief Case 


Kaiser Industries published a 38- 
page book last week to answer queries 
about its companies and their products. 
The facts, fairly breath-taking, could 
leave no one in doubt that K. I. is a 
going concern. 

The parent company, founded in 
1914, has branched out into 16 different 
types of industry, which sell $1.5 billion 
worth of products and services annually 
and buy $60 million worth of materials. 
The Kaiser payroll tops $128 million; 
more than 46,000 employes make 141 
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Whoosh! England’s jet-powered auto hits 90 mph on kerosene. (SEE: Jet Car) 


products in 44 plants from Baton Rouge, 
La., to Spokane, Wash., and Oakland, 
Cal., to Bristol, Pa. This was one of 
many “knockout” facts: the electricity 
feeding the Kaiser aluminum and steel 
mills and other plants equals half the 
output of Hoover Dam and could supply 
the needs of San Francisco more than 
twice over. 

Eastman Kodak last week distrib- 
uted to its 46,000 workers in the U.S. a 
wage dividend of $15.2 million, largest 
in the 38-year history of the Eastman 
plan, based on dividends declared. This 
brought the total distributed under the 
plan to $118.5 million. 

General Electric Co., biggest pro- 
ducer of electrical equipment, reported 
that 1949 was the most profitable in its 
58-year history. Although sales, at $1.6 
billion, fell $19 million below 1948, net 
income was up to $125.6 million, or $4.36 
on each of nearly 29 million shares. 

Businessmen wondered why Presi- 
dent Truman appointed Martin A. Hutch- 
inson to the vacancy on the Federal 
Trade Commission. Some thought that 
Hutchinson, a Richmond, Va., attorney 
who classifies himself as a liberal Demo- 
crat, was being rewarded with an im- 
portant quasi-judicial post for his un- 
successful attempt to unseat Sen. Harry 
Byrd in the 1946 state elections. 

Crystal Canning Co. of Frankfurt 
and Traverse City, Mich., knows now 
that lively labels are important. After 
someone wondered if a recent sales slump 
owed—at least in part—to dark-hued 
packaging, industrial designer Raymond 
Loewy, known for his styling job on 
Studebaker, substituted “white tile” ef- 
fect, clear spaces, narrow blue-gray bars 
in a lattice pattern. This week president 
Helen C. Morgan reported: “Our sales 
have already taken an upswing.” 


New Products 


New equipment to make office work 
easier and more efficient includes a type- 
writer with a half-spacer to enable a 
typist to insert four letters after a three- 
letter word erasure; an executive desk 
with file cabinet. bookcase, storage cab- 
inet, waste basket and bar all within 


reach of the executive’s swivel chair, plus 
an overhanging top so it can double as a 
small conference table; another desk 
known as the “run-proof” with com- 
pressed wood edges guaranteed not to 
chip or splinter, the usual cause of 
hosiery damage. 

eeA_ folding light-weight, full 
length stretch-out loafer’s chair for porch, 
lawn, trailer, yacht or beach is offered 
by Crescent Aluminum Products Co. Of 
durable canvas laced with rope over a 
feather-weight aluminum tubing frame 
(7 pounds), it tilts in any direction as 
the sitter’s weight shifts. 

e eA handy plastic postal scale 
ruler by Optim Products, Inc., is based 
on Archimedes’ ancient lever principle. 
One end grips a letter; a metal button 
acts as a fulcrum and balances the weight 
of the letter on one side against the weight 
of the ruler on the other. The gadget 
can also be used as a letter-opener. 

ee Firefly Plastics offers glow-in- 
the-dark match-book covers. Printed in 
bright luminescent ink, they serve as 
location markers to eliminate fumbling 
for the phone or bumping into furniture 
in the dark. Reasonably priced, they 
can be monogrammed. 

e @ Taking its place with a musical 
cake-plate that plays Happy Birthday is 
a musical ice bucket, a picnic accessory, 
that plays For He’s'a Jolly Good Fellow. 

ee Milner Manufacturing Co. has 
good news for prospective TV set owners 
who live 20 miles or more from a trans- 
mitter—a 100-foot aluminum antenna 
mast high enough to catch the TV signal. 

e eA fresh water fishing kit (see 
picture) enables the fisherman to keep all 
his equipment together. In a zippered 
pigskin case, it contains scale, knife, hook 
disgorger, bottle-cap lifter, pliers, scis- 
sors, tweezers and angler’s clip. 

ee A new 18-inch window fan fea- 
tures two-speed, reversible operation, fits 
any window up to 35 inches wide, forces 
cool air into the room by day and re- 
verses its rotation to blow air out at night. 
It is easily adapted for small homes and 
apartments. 





For keeps. New fishing kit will save 
sportsmen’s time. (SEE: Products) 
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Not a worry in the world... 


when you take FARMERS’ FRIENDSHIP TOURS 







--- TO CANADA 


ra 


SS... TO EUROPE 


PLANNED BY FARM JOURNAL - ARRANGED BY AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Everything is taken care of for you—transportation, 
hotels, meals, sightseeing—everything, when you travel with 
us on a Farmers’ Friendship Tour. All you do, is enjoy 
“yourself! 

On a Farmers’ Friendship Tour, you'll see things and 
go places that will interest you the most. You'll have the 


best sightseeing—the most exciting scenery—visit some 


unusual farm operations. And you will have first rate trans- 
portation, hotels, and excellent meals all the way. Even 
tips for hotels and meals are included in the price too. 
Best of all, you're traveling with folks you'll like— 
friendly, neighborly people like yourselves. You're sure to 
have the trip of your life! Write now for complete details 
of the all-expense Farmers’ Friendship Tours listed below. 


TEAR OFF THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 


TO CALIFORNIA 


14 days. Leaving Chicago June 4th. To Hollywood, Los 
Angeles, Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Grand Canyon, Denver. 
From Chicago and return. .......... seeaknwedbe $395.00* CT] 


TO WESTERN CANADA 


16 days. Leaving Chicago June 4th. To Winnipeg, Regina, 
Banff, Lake Louise, Vancouver, Victoria, Seattle, Yellowstone 
National Park. From Chicago and return......... $451.00* C] 





TO EASTERN CANADA 


12 days. Leaving Chicago June 4th. To Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec, London, Ontario. From Chicago 
Ras acd nsissadcecaksies cose $271.00* 3 
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jeome Sheen 2 me Leaving New York next September. 


Long Northern Tour. 51 days. To England, Scotland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Holland, France . .$1261.00** i 


Short Northern Tour. 32 days. To England, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, France...............+-- $1135.00** C] 


Long Southern Tour. 51 days. To France, Germany, Switzerland, 
aly; C0 DG. ss. kos ketene esab anne $1530.00** TC) 


Short Southern Tour. 38 days. To France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Métead, Banteedl . : 0... . dag csascsgevasveous $1085.00** C) 
* Plus Transportation Tax. 


** Minimumi rates including cabin class on steamships. 
First class steamship and trans-Atlantic air accommodations also available. 







AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY Friendship Tours 
65 Broadway, New York 6, New York 


Please send information about the Tour checked above. 


Name 





Address 




















THE NEXT MOVE by scientific weather-makers will be an attempt to show that 
"over-—seeding" clouds of below-freezing temperature with large quan-— 
tities of dry ice or silver iodide can create vast drifting "reser- 
voirs" of snow crystals in the sky. 


WEATHER SCIENTIST VINCENT J. SCHAEFER of General Electric Research Laboratory 
and Project Cirrus (Army-Navy weather research program) believes the 
new technique will produce large areas of snow crystals too fine to 
fall. This "reservoir" would remain in the sky until, by chance, it 
came into contact with super-cooled clouds. Tiny snow crystals in the 
reservoir would then act automatically as the seeding agent and cause 
the whole super-cooled region to turn into snow heavy enough to fall. 


IF THE TECHNIQUE SUCCEEDS it will have big economic consequences. It could be 
used to change existing patterns of snowfall and rainfall in dry 
areas, to prevent as well as to create snow or rain, to curb thunder-— 
storms and lightning and to eliminate dangerous aircraft icing con- 
ditions and winter ground fog. 


A MIDGET MECHANICAL BRAIN is being used by M.I.T. to test the seaworthiness of 
hypothetical "hydrofoil" boats, which float on pontoons, in waves of 
varying height and fury. Engineers say it has taught them more about 
the behavior of such craft in a couple of months than they could have 
learned in three years by ordinary calculations. 


solving engineering problems. The midget brain's progenitor--M.I.T.'s 
famous differential analyzer-—-is about 30 x 20 x 10 feet, costs more 
than $1 million and is highly accurate. Its scion comes up with 
answers only about 95% correct, but near enough for many problems. 


states and localities in agriculture, reclamation, highways, airplanes 
and pest control. From Virginia to Florida, large areas of eroded 
and abandoned land are coming back into productive dairy farming, 
transformed by contour plowing, diking, terracing and grass planting. 


MANY SOUTHEASTERNERS, bitterly antagonistic toward the Roosevelt New Deal 
variety of planning and Government interference, hate the word "plan- 
ning" so intensely they will not let it be used in naming boards. 
They call them "state development boards." 


desirable orange groves at $2,500 to $3,000 an acre. Due to the pop- 
ularity of juice concentrate, capital is said to figure it can make 
10% profit on its investment even at the higher figure. 


NEXT YEAR, CONCENTRATORS EXPECT to take about half the annual Florida orange 
crop of 61 million boxes, as against 20 million boxes this year. 


TOY MAKERS, determined to increase year-round sales and beat their average 
volume of the past three years—-—$300 million at manufacturers' prices 
-—-find support in census estimates: 15.6 million children under 5 and 
45 million children under 17--all possible users of toys and games. 


OPENING UP A STORE and making money out of it is not going to be so easy from 
now on. Over 4,200 retailers failed last year, compared with 300 in 
1946, and many others quit before losses put them in bankruptcy. 


and under fiercely competitive conditions, at that. Some firms, just 
to stay in business, are taking jobs at prices which mean they can't 
make a profit. Construction costs are expected to stabilize at about 
where they are now-—-l10% below 1948. 


GENERAL MILLS soon will market soups nationally in a new-type can. Called 
"Flex—Can," it is made by Reynolds Metals Co. of five paper layers and 
two of aluminum and requires no special can opener. The package 
protects flavor and preserves freshness exceptionally well. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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insurance DOLLARS help these cattle get to market 


The dollars you put into insurance do you a double service. They give you and 
your family the utmost in security; and they serve the industry that serves you. 


The same Equitable dollar that is assuring your financial protection goes to 
work every day for American industry. The cattle a rancher shipped last night, the 
grain a farmer consigned to market this morning—were speeded on their way by 
Equitable dollars. Your Society's loans to railroads bought freight cars, improved 
right of way, and made the purchase of new passenger equipment possible. 


Yes, your Equitable dollar really gets things done. It's building new industrial 
plants, providing the capital for the research that develops new and better products, 
and aiding home and farm owners with Equitable mortgages. 


The capital cooperatively pooled in Equitable is available for a multitude of 
uses—in amounts large or small, for corporations or individuals. 







In every phase of American economy your Equitable dollar goes to work, giving 
you and your family a more satisfying, more secure way of life. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON - PRESIDENT 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE @¢ NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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Women 





Disguised for Duty 


For a long time there have been two 
schools of thought as to what to wear 
around the house. Some women insist 
upon looking grimly utilitarian when 
they’re cooking breakfast or running the 
vacuum. Others wear their left-over street 
dresses in the hope of looking somewhat 
prettier. But last week St. Marys Woolen 
Mills, St. Marys, Ohio, came up with a 
group of cotton at-home clothes that serve 
both purposes and have another advan- 
tage—they require little or no ironing. 

A coverall with a chintz jacket does 
duty for housework, beach, gardening or 
supper on the porch. The coverall—in 
black, amber or violet playtone cotton— 
has a trig waistline, and bra top with 
adjustable shoulder straps. It’s washable, 
pre-shrunk and doesn’t have to be ironed. 
The Chinese style jacket does have to be 
ironed but there isn’t much of it. It’s 
spattered with an amusing design of but- 
terflies and fruits—apples, lemons and 
watermelon slices. 

Slip-on. In a similar combination, 
the chintz is used as an apron-shaped 
front for the skirt of a pinafore dress. 
Waist and back of the skirt are of pink 
or aqua non-fade cotton that needs no 
ironing. The apron front ties in the back, 
the tie band covering waist buttons. 

A Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde house- 
coat with a long, full chintz skirt and 
plain colored shirtmaker top goes to 
breakfast summer mornings but serves 
also as a dancing dress at night. 


Too High Tension 


Today’s children live in a high-pres- 
sure world. In school their efforts are 
kept constantly at competition-pitch. At 
home there is no escape: parental pride 
and jealousy keep the pressure up. 

What generates the community-wide 
tension which underlies this urge to drive 
children ahead at top speed? And is it 
bad? Or good? 

The 62-year-old Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America pondered these prob- 
lems at this year’s annual conference in 
New York last fortnight. Leaders in the 
fields of education, psychology, psychia- 
try, anthropology and religion suggested 
solutions or approaches to solutions to 
_ 1,000 members and friends who came 
from all over the country. 

Blame Horatio. Most agreed that 
today’s tensions have to do with ideals of 
what constitutes success in life. Dr. Clyde 
Kluckhohn, Harvard professor of an- 
thropology, declared: “The economic and 
achievement values of Horatio Alger, 
which still have an important place in 
our educational procedures, embody a 
distinctively American view of the world. 
Yet these values are difficult to achieve 
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under the economic and political realities 
of today.” As a result many grown-ups 
feel cheated because they have not at- 
tained the success they had been taught 
they would if they “worked hard and in- 
telligently.” 

In demanding that children succeed 
in American terms of success, parents egg 


them on to precocious accomplishments 
in school, exerting pressure all through 
the grades, perhaps even into the first job 
or marriage, according to Dr. Helen Ross, 
of the Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chi- 
cago. The family, she said, ought instead 


to be the place where the child “can be . 


good as well as bad.” 

Repression: Explosion. “Tell him 
you love him only when he is good and 
you force him to explosions in school or 
on the playground. The home is the place 
where both restraint and indulgence can 
best be expressed but it is necessary to 
balance these.” 

She urged the same balance in let- 





. . - @ housecoat-and-dancing-gown and a good-looking coverall. (SEE: Disguised) 
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*"“CONVENIENCE-LEVEL” 








WITH THE NO-STOOP 


OVEN! 
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ERE IT IS... the dramatic new Universal Select-a-Range. 

The first major advance in electric range design in 25 
years brings you the sensational no-stoop “Convenience-Level” 
oven ... doubled storage capacity . .. right or left hand oven 
... de luxe automatic cooking features! 


Yes, here is a wonderful new cooking experience for you. 
From now on you can bake, roast and broil at your “Convenience- 
Level”. . . the right level for you. No more bending over a low 
conventional oven. Select-a-Range banishes tiresome stooping 
to tend a roast or to bake a cake ... the struggle to lift a heavy 
steaming-hot turkey from the oven. 


Whether you're tall or short the 
startling new Select-a-Range “Con- 
venience-Level” can be set to fit you. 
No stooping ...no bending! 





It’s completely au- 100% more storage 
tomatic. Clock auto- space puts all your 
matically controlsoven. utensils, cutlery, kitch- 
Pushbutton pre-heat- enware right at your 
ing. Fast 7-Heat Mon fingertips! 
otube Thrift Units. 


















Here’s the range designed with you in mind... with 
everything you've always wanted. See the amazing 
Select-a-Range at your Universal dealer’s today! 


Send 15¢ for Universal’s Kitchen Planning Guide... 
showing over 25 different Select-a-Range variations 
. . . and six sparkling Select-a-Range kitchens de- 
signed exclusively for Universal by Royal Barry Wills, 


famous small homes designer. 
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“ + geared | 
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LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

Send me my copy of the Select-a-Range 
Kitchen Planning Guide with six full color 
sketches of Royal Barry Wills kitchen plans. | enclose 
15¢ to cover handling and mailing. a 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 
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Is your 


Hearing 
worth a 


3*Stamp? 


Discover a new way to HEAR AGAIN 
with startling clarity — by spending 
just 3c for a postage stamp: A way 
that may help you enjoy normal fam- 
ily and social life again .. . win new 
success and happiness. A way that’s 
easier than you've dreamed possible. 


tells 
to overcome 


9 All you do is 
mail coupon for valu- 
able FREE book. It re- 
veals amazing secrets of 
how deafness can now 
be overcome, thanks to 
a tiny, new electronic miracle. 


No Button Shows In Ear 
Book tells how a transparent, almost in- 
visible device hides deafness, 


Mail oes today for your 
FREE book. No obligation. 
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SYMPHONETTE 
MONO-PAC 
One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. P-3 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. P-3 | 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


Please send me FREE book that tells [ 
how to overcome hearing loss without 
a button showing in ear. | 


IEAMGscccccccccssces eccccccccs eecccce | 
WE 6.0.05 cacdcesstsneceeesssece ° | 
Na 846 sdb Seeedaess SB cusses 


SAVE TIME 


PLANTS... one 


Send today for FREE GARDEN BOOK of Vege- 
table Plants with cultural directions on how to 
grow them. SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
on Cabbage, Onion, Lettuce, Broccoli, Cauliflower, 
ag Tomato, —_—— Eggplant, Pepper Plants, 


‘ers. 
Box 909 


bargain 


pecial 
PIEDMONT PLANT "CO., Albany, Ga. 


mon- 


slip 







CATS PAW 
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ting children grow up and yet not press- 
ing them to grow up too fast. She particu- 
larly dislikes the expression, “I’m going 
to let her make up her own little mind.” 
She says: “There is something insulting 
about that ‘little.’ That mind isn’t little. 
It’s a proper mind for the child’s age. It 
can make certain decisions.” 

She wouldn’t force the child into 
making decisions for which he has not 
the judgment. But she adds: “Children 
cannot be insulated against frustration, 
deprivation, or other struggles in life. 
These, in one form or another, they must 
all experience. But the blows can be 
cushioned by the . . . confidence built up 
in the home.” 

Locked in Toyland. Dr. Margaret 
Mead, associate curator of the American 
Museum of Natural History, agreed with 
her that American children are shielded 
too much from realities. They are, she 
said, “boxed in,” citing as evidence the 
fact that children are often not allowed 
to go to funerals and that the facts of sex 
are withheld from them. “We have gone 
so far in making childhood completely 
happy and carefree that many children 
don’t want to grow up—and most adults 
would like to go back to childhood 
again.” 

“We think of childhood as carefree, 
adolescence as the high point of exist- 
ence, middle age as a period of work and 
serfdom to children and old age as a time 
for regret.” The great task in this coun- 
try, according to Dr. Mead, is to reevalu- 
ate the cycles of life so that all cycles 
will be valuable, and each age period 
may be enjoyed. 

Religion Can Help. Methodist 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam told the con- 
ference that the home in which there is 
faith, “reverence for God, reverence for 
life and reverence for truth” is best 
equipped to deal with tensions. 

All of the speakers agreed with Dr. 
Ross that “all the pressures in the world 
must be helped by the shelter in the 
family which is based on the feeling of 
people for each other.” 


Warm as a Feather 


The admonition, “Put on your heavy 
coat. It’s cold outside,” may be out of 
date in a few years. 

By next winter, in fact, mothers may 
not have to bundle their children up 
heavily for outdoor play. It will be possi- 
ble to buy a snowsuit, lined only in rayon 
satin, which is much warmer than one 
with a heavy wool lining. If, that is, the 
rayon satin lining is Fabric X. This is 
the name given fabrics treated by an 
unusual new process (not yet given a 
trade name) which produces warmth 
without adding weight. The first garments 
will be marketed next fall. 

Reflector. Fabric X in a garment 
works somewhat like the mirror-insula- 
tion in a thermos bottle. The body loses 
85% of its heat by radiation. The new 
finish on the back of the material (metal- 
lic scales, similar to natural wool scales, 
but formed from a solution of acid-treated 
aluminum) reflects this radiated heat 





“The Washday Sweetheart” 
% LASTS A LIFETIME 
%& WON'T RUST OR ROT ' 
% WON'T CRACK OR STRETCH 
% HOLDS ALL TYPES CLOTHESPINS 
% ONCE UP, ALWAYS UP — 

SUMMER AND WINTER 
%& WILL NOT SOIL FABRICS 

IDEAL FOR YARDS, 
BASEMENTS OR ATTICS 

Rain, snow or sleet will not affect it. 
Easy to clean with a damp, soapy cloth. 


ALUMINUM IS NOT 
A SUBSTITUTE! 


NICHOLS WI E a 
& ALUMIN ue Goo = 
DAVENPORT, j 2245 aoveamsen WA 





How to Relieve 


Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble 
to help loosen and expel germ laden 
—_ and aid nature to soothe and 
eal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Coodenaitien 
with the understanding you must like 
the way it quickly allays the cough 
or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


for Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


FALSE TEETH ? | 


This wearer says: 

“ORAnotonly makes false 
teeth clean and bright, 
but gives my mouth such 
a relieved feeling after 
using it!”—P. L. Jordan, 
South Portland, Me. 


Thousands Praise ORA 


Thousands of denture wearers have 
switched permanently to ORA, the 
marvelous new cleanser. No harmful 
brushing that can ruin dentures. Just 
place in ORA solution for 15 minutes 
or overnight. Denture comes out spare 
kling clean! Removes tobacco stains. 
Pure... guaranteed not to harm den- 
ture. Get ORA today...be safe! All 
druggists. 


A product of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
PATHFINDER 
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back to the body. Tests on a woman’s | REAL & ed ard 
coat showed it was 12% warmer with a | oys an Lad % 
lining of treated rayon satin than it had | 
been with a zip-in untreated rayon lining 
with an ll-ounce wool interlining. They 
showed, too, that a light blanket enclosed 
in a treated nylon seersucker blanket 
cover was warmer than a much heavier 
wool blanket. 

The new finish does not destroy por- 
osity. This means that treated fabrics 
will be cool in warm weather, that it 
won't be necessary to remove wraps in the 
theater or in church because they will 
be so light. It is successful on rayon, cot- 
ton and wool but works best on nylon. 

Dresses—or Drapes. Fabric X was 
originated by H. J. Rand and Associates, 
Cleveland. Later Deering, Milliken and 
Co., Inc., New York, purchased process- 
ing rights. Though it can be applied to 
printed or dyed fabrics, the first samples | 
on the market will be silver gray, mainly 
rayon satin linings for clothing and 
sportswear. 

Later it may be used in knitting 
yarns and on such things as gloves, ear- 
muffs, hat linings, mattress and blanket | 
covers—even drapes. 


Doll or Robot? 


About the only thing the newest dolls 
can’t do is think. The new Ideal doll ex- 
hibited at the National Toy Fair in New 
York last week not only coos, whimpers 
and cries, but it has the heartbeat of 
a_ three-week-old baby — produced, of 
course, by a clockwork motor. Its life- 
like skin puckers when its thumb or a 
bottle is thrust into its mouth and it 
even sucks a little milk out of the bottle. 

Benjamin F. Michtom, the firm’s 
vice-president, said he had recently ar- 
ranged with a French perfume company 
to make a perfume that, molded into a 
doll’s skin, would make it smell like a live 


baby. 









(Gtest every 
POLL-PARROT 
shoe style... 





For 21 years, real boys and 
girls have pre-tested every 
pattern of Poll-Parrot Shoes 
in actual wear! And here are 
just three of the many benefits 
oer child gets from Poll- 
arrot’s strict pre-testing: 


BENEFIT #1 


Extra reinforce- 
ments at all vital 
points .. . give bet- 
ter wear! 


BENEFIT #2 
Age-conforming 
arches and heels . . . 
assure finer fit! 


; | BENEFIT #3 
: a app foate for 
ae ys irls ...to 
; 4 fit feet right, help 
them grow right! 
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<n OF 5 tifuns a 
>" Guaranteed by ® 


Good Housekeeping 
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COMMENDED 
PARENTS 
MAGATING 
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SHOES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
, =| TESTED TO GIVE YOU REAL VALUE! 
Heartthrob.. The pulse is mechanical, | 


but normal. (SEE: Robot?) ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND + Division of International Shoe Company * St. Levis 3, Missouri 
MARCH 22, 1950 43 
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BUY 






For nearest Pell-Parrot 
dealer, see Classified Phone 
Directory or write us. 





Also Ster %& Brand 
Shoes... 


ee at lower prices 
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be missing without 


ZENITH’S New 
Super-Sensitive FM! 


«x Sharp, clear static-free listening day and 
night — during the worst storms — summer 
or winter! 


New longer-range reception —gets more 
stations and gets them better, even in 
remote areas and on weak signals! 


«x A greater variety of baseball, basketball 
and other local sports—plus news, 
weather, market reports and other pro- 
grams not carried by AM stations! 


2 Favorite network programs that can’t be 
heard in many areas on ordinary radios! 





New Zenith “Super-Triumph” FM- 
AM Table Radio. Actually 10 times 
more sensitive than the average of 16 
other FM makes we have tested! Brings 
you static-free reception where many 
other FM sets fail—and where inter- 
ference and cross-talk spoil reception 
with ordinary AM radios. Extra quality 
Alnico “5” speaker for maximum fidel- 
ity. Flexo-Grip handle. Rich swirl wal- 
nut plastic cabinet. AC, DC. Ask your 
Zenith® dealer for a demonstration— 
today! Don’t “miss out” any longer. 





Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 
Also Makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids 


*West Coast and Far South price slightly higher. 
Price subject to change without notice. ©1980 
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Religion 





Every “Rev.” a Bishop 


“Who started calling us ‘Reverend’ 
in the first place? And where did he get 
the term?” The Rev. Raymond B. Spivey, 
of the Petersburg (Alaska) First Presby- 
terian Church, finally asked openly last 
fortnight (in Monday Morning, a Presby- 
terian pastors’ magazine) the question 
thousands of clergymen had pondered 
bitterly in private. 

There are many words given in Holy 
Scriptures to servants of God, but not 
once is the title “Reverend” mentioned. 


Among scriptural titles: prophet, preach- 
er and minister. Another acceptable one 
used by many Protestants, especially 
Lutherans, is pastor. Actually, Reverend 
is an adjective and not grammatically 
correct when used alone with a surname. 

Pastor Spivey thought the word 
Bishop, now applied (in churches which 
use it) to some higher-ranking clergymen, 
might well be the best title. He found it 
“both general and descriptive as well as 
scriptural and Christian.” He quoted St. 
Paul: “If anyone aspires to the office of 
bishop, he desires a noble task.” Said 
Pastor Spivey: “Let’s call ourselves 
Bishops!” 


Freedom to Hobnob 


The Vatican last fortnight relaxed 
some age-old bans and gave Roman 
Catholics—both priests and laymen— 
more freedom to discuss religion with 
non-Catholics. Admitted purpose: to pro- 
mote the return of “dissidents” to the 
Church. 

Main points in the 2,000-word de- 
cree: 


. ae 
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What happened to Jo Jo? Many a youngster will find out. 


1. Catholics could join non-catholics 
in reciting the Lord’s prayer (Roman 
version, ending “deliver us from evil. 
Amen.”), and other church-approved 
prayers at public meetings. 

2. Specially-trained priests and lay- 
men could explain Catholic doctrine to 
non-Catholics. 

3. Bishops could authorize Catho- 
lic participation in local-level religious 
discussions. 

Still in effect: a rule barring Cath- 
olics from taking part in religious serv- 
ices conducted by non-Catholics. 

One Protestant leader hailed the 
move. Speaking unofficially in Geneva, 
Dr. W. A. Visser *t Hooft, general sec- 
retary of the World Council of Churches, 
said it was “a clear indication” that the 
need for Christian unity “has begun to 
make its influence felt among the clergy 
and laity of the Roman Catholic Church.” 





(SEE: Movies) 


Movies in Church 


Jo Jo was a pretty high school girl 
who lived on the “right side” of town. 
One evening a young ruffian from the 
slums hurled a rock that hit Jo Jo on 
the forehead. Instead of getting angry, 
she decided to find out why the boy 
threw the stone. Jo Jo and her friends 
crossed over to the “wrong side” neigh- 
borhood and learned what was needed— 
and what they could do—to make their 
community better. 

With this simple plot, in a well- 
directed, well-acted, 30-minute movie, the 
Protestant Church began a campaign last 
fortnight to drive home Christian prin- 
ciples to a new audience. With What 
Happened to Jo Jo and two other movies, 
it was out to reach millions of movie- 
loving teen agers and younger children. 

The three education films made their 
world premieres in 106 cities. Later this 
year they will be shown in Sunday 
schools and churches all over the nation. 

Common Cause. Sponsored by the 
Protestant Film Commission, which is 
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supported by 19 major denominations, in 
cooperation with the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, which repre- 
sents 40 separate denominations, the 
movies stand unique as the first materials 
created by Protestants for use in all 
their churches. Some clergymen called it 
the most important unity development in 
the past 100 years. 

Made in Hollywood, the movies were 
adapted, scored and directed by profes- 
sionals with regular movie actors. Each 
film cost about $35,000 to make. 

Beside Jo Jo, which is aimed at the 
high school level: 

Birthday Party, for the 8- to 12-year 
group, teaches the Golden Rule. 

A Job For Bob, for new high school 
graduates, helps young job-hunters con- 
sider Christian principles in choosing a 
life vocation. 

Not for Theaters. The films will 
not be shown as entertainment. They 
will be available to church groups, 
YMCA’s and similar organizations. The 
Religious Film Association, 45 Astor 
Place, New York 3, N. Y., rents the 
16 mm. films at $8 each. 

Next month production on two more 
movies, as yet untitled, will begin. Others 
will follow. 


Happiness Handbook 


Historically, ministers and psychia- 
trists have been at best polite rivals, at 
worst open and bitter enemies. Until re- 
cently even the more broadminded clergy- 
men felt that faith—and faith alone— 
could cure a sick soul. And some psychia- 
trists maintained that religion often pro- 
duces more neuroses than it removes. 

In 1937, Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, 
perhaps the best publicized minister in 
the U.S., and Dr. Smiley Blanton, a for- 
mer pupil of Freud, decided that faith 
and science together might do more than 
either could alone to ease human in- 
security. 

That was the start of the religio- 
psychiatric clinic in Dr. Peale’s famed 
Marble Collegiate (Reformed) Church in 
New York. Since then more than 10,000 
anxious, depressed and troubled people 
have visited the clinic, and most have 
been helped. 

Teamwork. Last week in a new 
book, The Art of Real Happiness (Pren- 
tice-Hall, New York: $2.75), the clinic’s 
founders told the story of their experi- 
ment so far. Drs. Peale and Blanton have 
found the alliance of science and faith a 
happy and effective one, with psychiatry 
performing the diagnosis and Christian- 
ity the cure. 

The book, besides telling the clinic’s 
history, serves as a guide to self-help for 
people who can’t get there. Thus each 
chapter considers a specific problem of 
today’s living. Sample subjects: love and 
hate; learning how to relax; conquering 
alcoholism; keeping healthy under pres- 
sure; relieving depression. 

All are backed up with easy-to-read 
case histories and—what is more impor- 
tant to the reader—easy-to-follow rules 
for applying the clinic’s techniques. 
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Santa Fe 
the way to see that romantic 


Southwest of yours. Santa Fe trains wi py, 


are famous for comfort and room to 


Si, si, si, chico! Riding one of Santa Fe’s 






great fleet of fine trains is certainly 


move around...for a wonderful choice of fine 

Fred Harvey meals...for dependable on-time schedules, 
regardless of weather... for arriving right downtown. 
Yes, traveler, figure it out—you'll go Santa Fe—all the way! 





For information, just phone any Santa Fe office or consult your local trovel or ticket ogent, or write 
R. T. Anderson, General Possenger Troffic Manager, Sonto Fe System Lines, Chicago 4 
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Only Tanner Gray Line can 
show you all the sights, for the 
thrill of a lifetime! 





Radio and 
Television Shows! 


Daily city tour includes stars 
broadcasting in Hollywood. $2* 





Inside Movie Studio! 


We take you through forbidden 
gates for views of fabulous sets, 
dressing rooms of the stars, 
$3.25*. Let us show you homes 
of the stars, $2.75* 


* Plus tax. 


—----------------4 


FREE TOURS MAP 


sig, colorful map of routes and 
Sightseeing tours in So. i- 
fornia, Arizona and Nevada. 
Write now! 


| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
TANNER GRAY LINE | 
: | 





320 S. Beaudry, Los Angeles 13, Dept. P1 
SEND TOURS MAP TO: 


ee a iieienibil | 
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Resources 





World Crop Census 


Last week mankind seemed on the 
way to getting something it has never had 
before: a complete catalog of the world’s 
food plants. 

Already finished, by the U.N. Food 
and Agriculture Organization, was the 
cataloging of characteristics, locations, 
and other data on 322 kinds of rice and 
286 kinds of wheat. Now under investiga- 
tion are tropical and sub-tropical forage 
crops. 

When the task is done, plant breed- 
ers everywhere will have, for the first 
time, a quick and handy guide to every 
known variety of food plant. 


Lions, $25 Each 


In the newly incorporated commu- 
nity of Idanha, in Oregon’s Cascade 
Mountains, the city fathers had passed 
their first ordinance last week. 

The legislation provided a bounty 
for mountain lions. It also provided proof 
that the biggest and most savage of U.S. 
cats was still holding its own in some 
parts of the country. 

The mountain lion, variously known 
as panther, cougar and puma, is a cousin 
of the leopard, lion and tiger, and is 
exceeded in size in the New World only 
by the jaguar of South, Central and the 
southern part of North America. Once 
it ranged over the U.S. from Vermont to 
Southern California, where, in particular, 
its depredations made it all but impos- 
sible for early settlers to keep domestic 
stock. 

Best estimates today are that some 
5.800 of these tawny predators, which 


Hunters’ luck. Dr. Blake Gammell, dentist, and Earl Childs, contractor, of Spring- 


fear only man and the grizzly bear, re- 
main in this country. Federal Wildlife 
statisticians list them as common _ in 
parts of California, occasional in Idaho. 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, and “fewer” 
in Arizona, New Mexico, Montana and 
Colorado. 

Dangerous Spot. Only state east of 
the Mississippi definitely known to have 
panthers is Florida, although there may 
be some in northern Louisiana. Hunting 
them still is a popular sport in such 
mountainous western states as Utah, 
which pays a bounty of $25 a head on 
the animals. Hunters locate deer herds, 
pick up fresh lion tracks and follow 
them with horses and hounds. 

Mountain lion attacks on humans are 
rare, but not unknown. The last recorded 
attack occurred near Malott, Wash., in 
1924 when a 13-year-old boy was sent on 
an errand to a neighboring ranch. 

Attack. Tracks in the light snow 
told the story. The boy took a short cut 
and almost immediately was followed by 
a panther. Part way along the trail he 
saw the big cat and became frightened. 
He broke into a run for a tree, but the 
panther reached him in one _ 10-foot 
bound. A month later a female lion was 
trapped near the spot. Its stomach con- 
tained hair from the boy’s head, parts of 
his blue jeans and a brass cartridge shell 
he had carried as a souvenir. 

Wildlife experts are convinced moun- 
tain lions will continue indefinitely in 
wild, remote sections of the U.S., think 
a “moderate puma population may well 
be encouraged” to retain another part of 
the nation’s original fauna. 


Succotash 


Those unbroken rows of rippling 
corn which dominate the Midwest’s agri- 
cultural landscape during growing sea- 
sons may be on the way out. This possi- 
bility emerged last fortnight as 150 
Golden Acre adventurers, assembled in 





ville, Utah, shot a 6-foot, 6-inch specimen this season. (SEE: Lions, $25 Each) 
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Chicago’s Union League Club as guests 
of Farm Journal, discussed means of at- 
taining their goal of growing 300 bushels 
of corn per acre. 

Heartening to the group was the re- 
port of Earl E. Bennett of Warren, Ind., 
that in 1949 his experimental plot, seeded 
with hybrids and doused with fertilizers, 
had produced 221.03 bushels. Bennett at- 
tributed his success mainly to the fact 
that, by planting alternate strips of corn 
and soybeans, he had exposed the corn 
to plenty of sunshine and air. 

Bennett’s advocacy of alternated 
rows, together with his debunking of the 
popular belief that legumes are essential 
fertility builders in the corn belt, were 
listed by Wheeler McMillen, editor-in- 
chief of Farm Journal and PATHFINDER, 
as the most challenging questions raised 
in the conference. 

Facts. “Again we have made prog- 
ress toward our goal of 300 bushels to 
the acre (the highest official yield yet re- 
ported was 224 bushels, made by Carroll 
Brown of Iowa in 1948) ,” said McMillen. 
“However, we are still beset with colos- 
sal ignorance about growing corn. We 
are uncovering facts, step by step. 

“If we can learn how to grow 300 
bushels of corn on an acre, we shall also 
learn how to produce greater yields of 
other crops. 

“All genuine progress results from 
finding new facts. No law can be passed 
to make an acre yield 300 bushels. God 
has already established the laws. It is for 
us to discover them, and to learn the 
facts by which we can obey them.” 


Too Much Tobacco 


As early as 1640, colonists were 
growing tobacco in Connecticut. Today 
Connecticut River valley farms produce 
about 85% of the tobacco that wraps U.S. 
cigars. This is shade-grown tobacco—leaf 
grown under cheese-cloth to give it veins 
and texture as fine as the best imported 
Sumatra tobacco. 

The valley had saved its industry at 
the turn of the century by developing the 
shade-grown plant when the superior 
Sumatra product first appeared in U.S. 
markets. But last week New England 
tobacco men were worried about a new 
threat to their 50-year-old industry: over- 
production. 

Stogie Slump. The present crisis 
reaches back to World War II, when all 
Sumatra imports were cut off. Connecti- 
cut farmers expanded their acreage to 
absorb this slack. 

Now, however, Sumatra imports are 
being resumed, and cigar consumption 
has slipped. Last week in Washington 
shade-grown tobacco men were seeking 
help from Congress. In House and Senate 
were bills to put Connecticut’s industry, 
and the smaller shade-grown industry of 
Florida and Georgia, under Government 
restrictions on how much can be pro- 
duced. “This is,” said a spokesman, “the 
only solution to keeping production in 
line with demand . . . and maintaining a 
reasonably healthy shade tobacco busi- 
ness,” 
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MARY MARGARET M°BRIDE 


noted cooking authority, says: 
“Use the Best to make the Best” 


Nationally recognized food expert and America’s No. 1 
Lady of the Air, Mary Margaret McBride believes that it 
takes more than practice to be a prize-winning cook.““You’ve 
got to be extra careful about what ingredients you use,” she 
says. ‘““When you bake at home, for instance, use a good, 
lively yeast if you’re aiming for good results. I just know 
you'll like Fleischmann’s., It’s a yeast with lots of ‘get up 
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and go. 


No wonder prize-winning cooks prefer Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Always fast rising, always active—you can count on 
it every single time. Ask your grocer for Fleischmann’s 


Yeast today. 


“Coffee nerves used 
to keep me tossing 
and turning. But 
since switching to 
POSTUM, I sleep 
soundly—and friends 
have commented on 
my improved ap- 
pearance.” 
SCIENTIFIC FACTS: Both coffee and tea 
contain caffein—a drug—a nerve stimulant. 
So, while many people can drink coffee or 
tea without ill-effect—others suffer nerv- 
ousness, indigestion, sleepless nights. But 
POSTUM contains no caffein—nothing 
that can possibly keep you awake! 

MAKE THIS TEST: Buy INSTANT 
POSTUM today—then drink POSTUM 
exclusively for 30 days—and judge by re- 
sults! ... INSTANT POSTUM—A Vig- 
orous Drink made from Healthful Wheat 
and Bran. A Product of General Foods. 
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No wonder you see so 
many Cushmans, ev- 
erywhere! They're 
meg = —— 
ust think of gettin 
75 Mi. to the gallon scooter over 
That's cheaper than 15 years 
shoe leather! Besides, 
Cushman is dependable, safe, comfortable. Ideal for 
getting to work, school or market—doing errands— 
making deliveries. Easy to handle, easy to park. 
Famous long-life Cushman engine. 


See your Cushman dealer for demonstration. Or, mail 
card to Dept. R3 for Free Folder. Send Today! 


Rider Agent Plan Available! 
(USHMAN MOTOR WORKS Inc 


Nation's favorite 
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Give your son 
a gun he'll be 
proud of 


No other name in firearms says 
“quality . . . dependability ... 
craftsmanship’’ so surely as 
Winchester. This single-shot, 
bolt action Winchester Model 
67 is a truly fine 22, designed as 
a beginner’s rifle . . . yet its high 
accuracy has won the admira- 
tion of experts. 


The Model 67 shoots 22 Short, 
Long, and Long Rifle cartridges 
interchangeably. It is a light, 
finely-balanced rifle with a full 
man-sized stock and sporting 
type forearm of genuine Amer- 
ican walnut. Extra safe... the 
Model 67 does not cock upon 
opening or closing the bolt; it 
must be cocked manually. See 
it at your dealer’s. 
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FREE! Folder giving 
full details of all Win- 
chester 22 caliber sport- 
ing and target rifles. 
Address: Dept. 340-A, 
Winthester Repeating 
Arms Co., Division of 
Olin Industries, Inc., 
New Haven 4, Conn. 
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WINCHESTER 


TRADE-MARK 


SPORTING RIFLE 
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Sports 





Big-Hearted Gil 


The University of Illinois last week 
disclosed why Gil Dodds, now a Wheaton 
(Ill.) College minister, teacher and 
coach, was physically able to become the 
world’s indoor mile champion. Tests 
showed Dodd has a heart 12.03% larger 
than normal, the largest oxygen intake 
of any athlete ever examined there. 


Gold in Grappliana 


Across vast stretches of the U.S., the 
mid-century’s dizziest sports phenomenon 
was packing them in last week. 

Wrestling, or at least the modern, 
hippodrome version of the ancient and 
honorable sport, was having what prob- 
ably will be its most profitable year in 
history. Some 3,000 husky male per- 
formers, and a handful of females, were 
doing a business expected to beat even 
1949’s record $36 million gross. 

Lifeblood of this combination vaude- 
ville, low comedy and quasi-athletic busi- 
ness is a steady flow of new “sensations.” 
Most sensational last week was a 6-foot, 
225-pound electrical engineering gradu- 
ate, popularly known as Argentina 
Rocca. 

Rocca, a 26-year-old native of North- 
ern Italy, is now winding up his first 
year of U.S. wrestling. Fresh from a tour 
of California, where he became an idol 
of the movie colony and innumerable 
bobby soxers, he drew a near-capacity 
crowd of 16,000 to New York’s Madison 
Square Garden last fortnight, won a draw 
with almost equally popular Gene (Mr. 
America) Stanlee. As a crowd pleaser 
and television darling, he seems typical 
of the game’s rash of outlandish and 
exotic characters. 

Looky! Rocca’s stock of mat eccen- 
tricities, without which no present-day 
wrestler can hope to make a six-figure 
annual income, begins with his insistence 
on wrestling barefoot and approaching 
his opponents walking on his hands. This, 
points out his publicity releases, baffles 
his adversaries who haven’t yet “been 
able to find a defense against this type 
of attack.” 

Rocca’s specialty is to lift his oppon- 
ent over his shoulders, give him a special 
“nerve manipulation” designed to “para- 
lyze” him—and then drop him across one 
knee in what is known as the “Argentine 
back-breaker.” 

In an estimated 1,000 matches since 
he began wrestling in Buenos Aires in 
1941, however, Rocca has yet to break 
anybody’s back. But the illusion that he 
is trying to do so goes over big with the 
crowd. 

Now cashing in on wrestling’s popu- 
larity are some 15 to 20 scattered big 
promoters and a number of booking 
agents, who have split up the U.S. into 


territories. Biggest agent in the East is 
egg-bald, pink-faced Joe (Toots) Mondt, 
whose 275 pounds seem to overflow his 
Manhattan Booking Agency’s cramped 
headquarters in a run-down New York 
hotel. 

Maestro. Mondt, a former wrestler 
himself, has a file of 110 performers of 
every description. He furnishes on re- 
quest any type of wrestler—villain, hero, 
eccentric or comic—to promoters from 
Albany, N. Y., to Richmond, Va. He will 
supply an entire evening’s card for a 
local show for anywhere from 45% to 
60% of the gate receipts. 


Mondt, originally from Greeley, 


Colo., insists wrestling’s rise to popular- 
ity began before television, when speed, 
action and showmanship were substi- 
tuted for genuine, but soporifically dull, 
wrestling holds. The advent of television 
put the sport over with a bang. Now, 





“Wide World 
Rocca. First paralysis, then a broken 
back. (SEE: Gold in Grappliana) 


however, promoters are beginning to 
wonder whether television helps or hurts 
the gate. It still is credited with keeping 
smaller arenas filled, but its honeymoon 
with wrestling in the bigger centers seems 
about over. 

With Rocca, wrestling’s best known 
individuals, include, at the moment, Gor- 
geous George, with his elaborate robes, 
marcelled hair and valet; Stanlee; and 
Lord Leslie Carlton, whose advance 
material indicates he’s from England 
and whose ring equipment includes a 
gentleman’s gentleman, complete with 
cummerbund and silver-headed walking 
stick. 

Others include such characters as 
Farmer Jones, who wrestles in overalls; 
The Gorilla, who is wheeled to the ring 
in a cage; The Bat (with wings), and 
the gilt-painted Golden Superman. The 
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best make an estimated $100,000 a year. 
About 100 others receive $15,000 to $20.- 
000. The minimum yearly take is prob- 
ably about $5,000. Only about half the 
3,000 wrestlers now active make it a full- 
time job. 

Delicate. The most frequently asked 
questions about wrestling today are (1) 
whether the rough stuff is real or phony 
and (2) whether the winner of a match 
is determined in advance. Wrestlers, who 
may do as many as six shows a week, 
can’t take a chance on receiving or caus- 
ing serious injury, carefully refrain from 
inflicting real damage upon their exhibi- 
tion partners. 

Dislocations, broken ribs and other 
injuries do occur, but the labored fakery 
of some of the game’s less gifted oper- 
ators is appallingly apparent from the 
ringside. It doesn’t seem to bother the 
crowds, however, nor to register on tele- 
vision. 

Promoters insist that it is all good 





Pathfinder 
Lord Carlton. Robes and valets help the 
show along. (SEE: Gold in Grappliana) 


showmanship, gives the rabid fan his 
money’s worth of excitement. 

As to whether wrestling bouts are 
decided in advance, the only answer 
seems to be that supplied by a Wash- 
ington, D.C., match-maker who answered 
candidly: “Not all of them are.” 


Fearless Fish 


At the 15th annual North American 
Wildlife Conference in San Francisco last 
week, 1,000 delegates met, debated, ate 
and heard: 

e e Federal experts warn there would 
be fewer ducks for hunters next fall. 

e e A University of Michigan re- 
searcher declare fish are not scared by 
outboard motors. In a 66-day experiment, 
the number of fish caught on days when 
outboard boats were run past three 
picked anglers averaged onlv one less 
than on quiet, non-outboard days. 
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NOW? this FULL-WEIGHT Blade 


in Handy Dispenser 
...at this amazing low price! 


BLADES 


IN DISPENSER 


25¢ 


REGULAR PACK 


3 for 10¢ 





















e Try this sturdy, full-weight Blue Star on those a 


tough, hard-to-shave spots. If amy blue steel blade, Make this ae 
at any price, gives you better shaves than Blue Star, h« 
we'll give you double your money back. TOUGH be 


SPOT 
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AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP. * BROOKLYN 1, N. Y, 





SINGLE DOUBLE 
EDGE EDGE 


Spring 
Magic 


FOR TIRED-LOOKING 
HOMES 


N~ is the time to paint up, clean up, polish 
up—get rid of winter’s grime. You will 


find Gum Turpentine magically helpful in 49 
ways. First, it’s the one fine, dependable paint 
thinner for the best paints, varnishes and en- 
amels. Economical— makes paint go farther, 
last longer. Gum Turpentine cleans and disin- 
fects floors, furniture, woodwork, metal, porce- 
lain and glass surfaces. Cleans and disinfects 
toilet seats and bowl. 


A FINE OLD FURNITURE POLISH RECIPE. Mix one part 


Gum Turpentine to one part boiled linseed oil. 
Use sparingly. 





Gum 
ntine 


lurpe 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES — 


Buy Gum Turpentine today at paint, hard- 
ware stores, drug, food and variety stores, In 
quart and pint bottles... one gallon and five 
gallon cans. Insist upon Gum Turpentine —ac- 
cept no other. 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
General Offices: Valdosta, Georgia 
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Radio-TV 





““Createst”’ on the Air 


“Who was the greatest radio person- 
ality during the last 25 years?” 

Radio Daily, New York trade publi- 
cation, asked 330 of the nation’s radio 
editors, came up with the winners last 
week: (1) Jack Benny, (2) Bing Crosby, 
(3) a tie, Bob Hope and Amos ’n’ Andy. 

New York Herald Tribune columnist 
John Crosby added: “Only if FDR is 


eliminated . . . do I vote for Benny.” 


The Local Angle 


First newscaster to put the spotlight 
on drama from small towns is Don Hol- 
lenbeck (CBS, News of America, 9-9:15 
a.m. EST). Beginning with the coverage 
of British elections last month, Hollen- 
beck picked up on-the-spot reports from 
small English towns, adding his own 
comments. Since then he has widened the 
same practice in coverage of U.S. news. 

From Manchester, N.H., he cut in 
for a local report on the Sander “mercy 
killing” trial, next day from a strike sit- 
uation in South Bend, another from Ok- 
lahoma. His pickups, arranged a day in 
advance, are followed by analysis as 
sharp as that which marked his former 
CBS Views the Press program (WCBS, 
New York). The latter show continues 
under Douglas Edwards, still takes the 
New York newspapers apart, but more 
gently than Hollenbeck used to do it. 

Hollenbeck’s new emphasis on small 
town coverage pays dividends in more 
local station tie-ups. 


Howdy’s Mama 


Those closest to Howdy Doody, 
NBC’s television puppet, always get the 
jitters when he plays the piano. Most of 
his “accidents” during programs have 
happened when he fooled with the piano 
keys. Rhoda Mann, tiny, 22-year-old op- 
erator of the puppet, who pulls the 
strings that animate Howdy from a little 
platform just above camera range, dreads 
the possibility of more mishaps. 

Last week Rhoda pleaded with script 
writer Edward Kean and Bob Smith, 
flesh-and-blood star of the show, to avoid 
scenes where Howdy has to turn pianist. 
But both Smith and Kean insist it is a 
choice act, well worth the risks. 

~ Recently Rhoda was horrified to see 
Howdy break in the middle as he started 
playing the keys. Quickly she lowered a 
set of strings so that he appeared to be 
sitting on his legs. The camera quickly 
switched to Bob Smith and followed him 
as he walked away. A week later Howdy 
was playing both a piano and a ukulele 
when his wrist shot off, suddenly de- 
tached itself, pulling one arm behind his 
back. Bob Smith headed off disaster by 
remarking how “wonderfully Howdy 
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Wide World 


Rhoda & stooge. For Howdy Doody, 
the piano is a death trap. (SEE: Howdy’s) 


could play both instruments with one 
hand tied behind his back.” Only the 
children in the studio could see what 
really happened. 

Schoolgirl’s Hobby. To the young- 
est of the studio audience children, Rhoda 
is simply Howdy’s “mama.” These are 
usually the 4-year-olds who don’t quite 
grasp the idea of a puppet. The older ones 
are fascinated by Rhoda’s skill in operat- 
ing Howdy. 

Rhoda herself has been fascinated by 
puppets and marionettes since she was a 
child. She was 10 years old when her 
father, who had a little radio store in the 
Bronx, brought home a marionette for her 
for Christmas. Rhoda promptly dubbed 
it “Clippo.” It had nine strings and soon 
she was making it dance for an informal 
audience of classmates at Public School 
90. Days and nights she dreamed of mak- 
ing her own puppets. 

Finally she persuaded her mother to 
give her a special room at home for a 
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Don Hollenbeck. The news as it looks 
from everywhere. (SEE: Local Angle) 





workshop. Here she worked and practiced 
to her heart’s content. At 17 she got an 
office job as a stenographer. The dull 
routine so exasperated her, however, that 
she gave up her job and convinced a pup- 
pet manufacturing company she could 
help them sell their wares. This led to a 
professional assignment: In 1946 she 
handled a puppet show in a Nashville de- 
partment store window. It was a four- 
week pre-Christmas stunt. 

On the Stage. Rhoda’s first break 
in a big way came, however, when a 
vaudeville magician, Ali Ben Ali, took 
her on as a helper. It was while there 
that she heard of Frank Paris, designer 
of the original Howdy Doody. Paris hired 
her for his variety act. But when Paris 
and NBC got into a dispute over who 
owned Howdy, he took the puppet to 
WPIX and Rhoda with him. 

NBC promptly got a new Howdy 
from the Walt Disney movie studios. It 
was too valuable to be trusted to any one 
but the then 20-year-old Rhoda. NBC 
dangled a nice salary in front of Rhoda’s 
startled eyes and it didn’t take her long 
to say “yes.” 

“Now my ambition,” says Rhoda, “is 
to do a puppet show for adults. People 
have a mistaken idea that puppets are 
only for children. I’m trying to get a late 
evening show—say, 11:30 p.m. Really, it 
could be entertaining—and you know 
thousands of adults like to see Howdy. I 
think NBC is listening.” 


It Could Go Bang 


The wildfire spread of television 
through U.S. homes has brought with it 
some hazards worse than eyestrain or low 
school grades for Junior. The authorita- 
tive magazine of radio technicians, Radio 
& Television News, points out editorially 
in the current issue that, like electric 
light bulbs, TV picture tubes are vacuum 
tubes. If a careless serviceman or tinker- 
ing husband drops one, it may implode 
(burst inward) violently enough to bury 
chunks of glass in the walls—or in inno- 
cent bystanders. The magazine adds: 
there are also several thousand volts of 
current wandering around the rear end 
of the set. The man to deal with them is 
the trained technician with tools. 


Ratings by Nielsen 


For years the Hooper rating service 
has been calling radio listeners by tele- 
phone to determine the size of audiences 
of given programs. More recently, A. C. 
Nielsen, a rival pollster, has been doing 
the same job with an “audimeter’—a 
gadget attached to radios in representa- 
tive homes to register what station each 
radio is tuned to. The two services, pre- 
senting parallel reports, seldom have 
agreed on which shows were most popu- 
lar. 

Last fortnight the rivalry ended as 
Hooper sold his national service to Niel- 
sen. Happiest over the merger: Red Skel- 
ton, comedian (CBS, Sunday, 8:30-9 p.m. 
EST), who habitually came out high on 
Nielsen, low on Hooper. 
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Santa Barbara—one of the many missions 





The Golden Gate Bridge, San Francisco 























Catalina Island's beautiful Avalon Bay 
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ly Give your family a real treat this year—a vacation in California. It will be a 
ac holiday you'll never forget, for California offers so much to vacationers. 
m 
r- 
le Enjoy the thrilling scenes and climate in Old Mexico, San Diego, Los Angeles, Catalina 
r 
i and Hollywood. Then travel north to Monterey, Santa Barbara and San Francisco. 
S: Gaze in awe at the natural wonders of Yosemite National Park and the Redwood Empire. 
of | 
id ) 
is There's so much to see and do in California. You will want to know everything abou: 
this glorious vacationland before you go. We will send you all the information you need. 

Just fill out the coupon— it's a free service to PATHFINDER readers. 
le- | Seed ocean bathing in Southern California 
eS | : PATHFINDER TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU 
C. | Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 
ng 
a Please send me free details about a vacation trip to California. 
a ) ae Check information you want. 
ch Be 
re- Things to see—San Francisco and Northern Californio. [] 
ive ) Things to see—Los Angeles and Southern California. [] 
- Transportation [] Auto Routing [] Leaving wier. 
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R.C.Allen 


Business Machines 


now offer you a 
complete line of .. . 
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ADDING MACHINES 





with direct subtraction 


onty $125.00 


(plus applicable taxes) 







LOW DOWN 
PAYMENT — 


EASY TERMS 


Fast, accurate, dependable. Add, sub- 
tract, multiply, divide. Hand or electric 
models for every office use. So low in 
price you can afford one for every desk 
or sales counter. 


CALL your R. C, Allen dealer (see your 
classified Jhese book) or send 
coupon today! 
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R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc. 
674 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 
ADDING MACHINES °¢ 


CALCULATORS 
CASH REGISTERS 


Without obligation, please send me full 
information about your Adding Machines. 
NAME 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 





ADDRESS 
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If you believe that you have an invention, you should 
find out how to protect it. We are registered Patent 
Attorneys. Send for copy of our Patent Booklet ‘‘How 


to Protect Your Invention’’ and an “‘Invention Record” 
form. No obligation. They are yours for the asking. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-C VICTOR BUILDING, WASHINGTON lI, D. C. 
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[VE BEEN OILING 

THINGS FOR 
SO YEARS 

WITH 3-IN-ONE 


3-IN-ONE 


OIL 
GS. Fill draft cracks around doors and 
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windows with PLASTIC WOOD 


Music 


Fortissimo 





Classics-lovers, symphonic musicians, 
and parents often have clapped their 
hands over their ears and wondered just 
how loud a jazz band could get. Last 
fortnight the question was finally an- 
swered in San Francisco. 

After constant complaints from ten- 
ants in the apartment house next door, 
Doc Dougherty, owner of the Hangover 
Club, a Dixieland night spot, called in a 
sound engineer. The engineer set up a 
sound meter in the apartment building 
and the band sounded off. The meter re- 
corded 95 through the 12-inch concrete 
wall. 

“Is that good?” Dougherty asked. 
The engineer said: “I don’t know, but 
it’s the same rating as a boiler factory.” 


Impresario in a Crewcut 


One day in the fall of 1948 a young 
University of Virginia graduate named 
Martin Hiden set out on an impossible 
sales task in a 1934 Packard he rented 
for $10 a week. The idea smouldering 
under his crewcut was to sell live classi- 
cal music to small Virginia towns. 

The Packard finally broke down but 
Hiden kept going. Today, 15 months and 
35,000 miles later, six small towns and 
Georgetown, a_ residential district of 
Washington, D.C., have their own con- 
cert series, signed up and paid for. 

On Sunday, Mar. 19, 530 profes- 
sional and business men, waitresses, gas 
station attendants and synthetic textile 
workers in the small (pop. 8,000) mill 
town of Front Royal, Va., will hear 
pianist Shura Dvorine play Chopin and 


Sleeper. Last week Columbia Rec- 
ords had on the market what it—and 
everyone else—thought was a vocal 
duet sure to bring the dollars rolling 
in. To make Go to Sleep, Go to Sleep, 
Go to Sleep, a musical nightside dia- 


Schubert along with modernistic Jacques 
Press and Aaron Copland. In succeeding 
concerts they will hear lesser known 
works of old masters and get a stiff dose 
of contemporary composers Milhaud, 
Schoenberg and Hindemith. 

Front Royal hadn’t had a live con- 
cert since 1947, when a piano instructor 
from Baltimore’s Peabody Institute of 
music played a recital in the county high 
school auditorium. Hiden came to town 
last December, organized a local commit- 
tee, which sold subscriptions at $3.50 for 
five concerts. The series began last fort- 
night. 

Mushrooming. This season is the 
second for Charlottesville and Waynes- 
boro. Last summer series were organized 
in Richmond, Williamsburg and Middle- 
burg and got started last fall. The num- 
ber of concerts and price varies among 
the seven series, but all are astonishingly 
cheap. Charlottesville, for example. gets 
12 concerts for only $5, about 40¢ a con- 
cert, or less than the price of a movie. 

At the outset, Hiden threw out most 
of the tried and seemingly true axioms of 
concert planning. Big names, usually con- 
sidered a must, were out at such low 
prices. He programmed a high percen- 
tage of unfamiliar music, which big com- 
mercial circuits avoid like the plague. 

Most of it, too, was chamber music, 
usually regarded as fit fare only for the 
highest highbrows. He scheduled rare 
instrumental combinations — harp-flute- 
viola, contralto-viola-piano. And he was 
catering to an audience most of whom 
had never heard a live concert of any 
kind before, and who rarely listen to 
classical music on the radio or records. 

Surprise Hit. But, perhaps because 
he was dealing with people to whom 
Chopin’s Raindrop was as unfamiliar as 
Schoenberg’s Gurre-Lieder, Hiden’s for- 
mula clicked. Patrons were wildly enthu- 
siastic about the music, programs, odd 
combinations and all. One woman, after 
hearing a Mozart trio, said she enjoyed it 


logue between a husband and wife, 
with sundry wry comments on matri- 
mony, Columbia switched South Pa- 
cific star Mary Martin from its Mas- 
terworks to its Popular label. Her 
platter-partner: Arthur Godfrey. 
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Pathfinder 
Hiden. Concert-organizing is easy, once 
you know how. (SEE: Impresario) 


even though she “couldn’t understand a 
single word they sang.” One hinterlander 
who attended the series in Charlottesville 
said to Hiden after one concert: “I’ve 
been coming and I’ve enjoyed it. But 
that cellist [Stefan Auber] tonight moved 
me deep and I want to shake his hand 
and tell him so.” 

Best example of how thirsty small 
towns are for good music is shown in 
tiny (pop. 400) Middleburg. The com- 
munity center seats 400 and is completely 
sold out. Some patrons come from farms 
20 miles away. 

Series up to 12 concerts at cut-rate 
prices are possible because Hiden’s con- 
certs are non-profit and, therefore, tax- 
free. Hiden himself gets no fee or salary, 
only his expenses. Big concert manage- 
ments, in contrast, spend up to 45¢ of 
every dollar on administration and 20¢ 
for Federal tax. 

Some artists have taken lower-than- 
standard fees to play Hiden’s circuit be- 
cause they enjoy the audiences and be- 
cause they can play what they want. 
Concert managements usually insist ar- 
tists play or sing standard old chestnuts, 
which musicians call “sop.” 

Crusade. Hard-working Hiden, 
whose home is in Warrenton, Va., wants 
his idea to spread. By next season he 
hopes to have 14 concert groups, which 
will make him one of the largest inde- 
pendent concert managers in the U.S. 
Although his efforts now center in Vir- 
ginia, he’s willing to provide his artists 
and know-how to any community that 
shows interest. 

Hiden is 29, wears gym-socks and 
moccasins on all occasions and thinks 
concert-organizing is “great fun.” He 
likes to “fool” with community organiza- 
tion. He says, in his Virginia drawl: 
“Small town people burst with civic 
pride. They'll support anything they 
think is good for the community. Once 
they subscribe, then all you have to do 
is satisfy ’em.” And that’s easy, he claims 
—once you know how. 
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Get DOUBLE-ACTION Relief from 





CONSTIPATION 


To Ease its 
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drug counters, 


DOUBLE Distress! 


Ever notice? Constipation often up- 
sets both your bowel action and your 
stomach. It not only makes you slug- 
gish, logy, depressed . . . Your stom- 
ach feels sour, gassy, and upset, too. 
To ease both discomforts you need 
the double-action relief of Dr. Cald- 





well’s Senna Laxative. 


F 
DWELL'S SPEEDS RELIE 


pr. CAL 


2 WAYS! 


Dr. Caldwell’s relieves constipation 
thoroughly, pleasantly__without grip- 
ing. Contains gentle laxative Senna, 
medically approved even for children. 


Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach feeling. 


Pleasant Gentle__Thorough 


Feel right overnight Take Dr. Caldwell’s and relieve 
both the sluggishness and stomach 
over 50 years. Even fussy children love it. At all 






upset. Famous 


DR. CALDWELL’S 


nY-TalaleMe Mob acl iR AcE a elalicllal-te, 





MODERNIZE your old Bathtub 
the easy, inexpensive 


EASY TO BUY 


Chromtrim way! 


EASY TO APPLY 


in Syrup Pepsin 
Gentle DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative 


| False Teeth Wearers, 


Get EZO Cushions! 


Follow the simple CHromtTRim plan and use 
“thrifty priced” CHROMTRIM metal mouldings 
with the companion materials you choose. 

Send 10¢ for 16 page full color “Trim Ideas” 
booklet —the Modern Bathtub plan and the 
name of your nearest CHROMTRIM dealer, 

CHROMTRIM aluminum and stainless steel 
mouldings are easier to cut and available in 
shapes to fit all materials. Look for the CHrom- 
TRIM REDdy JACKET to be sure it’s genuine, 


R. D. WERNER CO., INC., Dept. ( P) 

295 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, New York 

| enclose 10¢ for Modern Bathtub Plan and “Trim 
Ideas’”’ booklet. 
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EZO Is EASY to Use 
Place the amazing Ezo Dental Cushion on 


your plate, put it back in your mouth and 
learn what helpful relief Ezo Cushions 
give. Enjoy all foods . .. celery, toma- 
toes, meat, apples. Ezo Cushions help 
keep plete from rising, help relieve sore 
spots on gums, due fo ill fitting dentures. 
Money Back 11 You're Not Satisied 
Order Direct from Leberetory 
Send $1 for 20 EZO Lowers 
Send $1 for 16 EZO Uppers 
or Send $2 for Both 
EZO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept.359B, Box 9306, Phila. 39, Pa. 
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People 
and Places 





Atomic Progress. In Vaucluse-la- 
Fontaine, France, Mayor Jean Garcin 
issued a decree which banned the “trans- 
port and use of hydrogen bombs” any- 
where in town. . . . David E. Lilienthal, 
who resigned as chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission last month in the 
face of Senatorial heckling, gave the 
names of hecklers Kenneth McKellar 
(D.-Tenn.) and Bourke Hickenlooper 
(R.-lowa) as references—to get a Wash- 
ington, D.C., library card. 


All Roads Lead. George Gillespie, 
80-year-old lawyer, asked Pope Pius XII 
to bless the white skull cap he had 
brought to Rome from New York, only 
to have the pontiff peel off his own cap 
and say “you take mine and [’ll take 
yours.”. .. Donald Hiss, brother of con- 
victed perjurer Alger Hiss, began taking 
instructions in Catholicism from Msgr. 
Fulton J. Sheen, persuasive priest whose 
converts include Henry Ford II and for- 
mer Rep. Clare Booth Luce. 


Animal Life. Duke, a 16-year-old 
collie, died in Smithville, Mo., after liv- 
ing the past three years on a $25,000 


Penton Soe 





Wide World 
A new suit for Eduardo. 


legacy from the late Martha M. Benson. 

. Princess, a 5-month-old mongrel, led 
Quincy, Mass., police to the icebox in 
which his master, David Gallant, 3, had 
accidentally locked himself. David was 
extracted unharmed. Astride his 


hobby horse, Eduardo. Cansino III 


(see. picture), 2, of Hollywood, sports a 
Tyrolean suit sent to him by “Auntie 
Rita”—film actress Rita Hayworth. 


Foul Ball. Venerable Connie Mack, 
manager of the Philadelphia Athletics, 
refused to duck when foul balls popped 
all around him during the A’s batting 
practice at West Palm Beach, Fla., “They 
never seem to hit anybody,” said Mack. 

. . Massachusetts’ Supreme Court ruled 
that Mrs. Lillian Shaw, whose jaw was 
fractured by a foul ball in a 1942 game 
between New York’s Yankees and Bos- 
ton’s Red Sox, could not collect damages 
because as a spectator she “assumes rea- 
sonable risks.” 


Show World’s Loss. Dead: at 54, 
Lew (“monkeys are the cwaziest peo- 
ples”) Lehr, newsreel commentator .. . 
at 69, William J. McKenna, who penned 
his way to song-writing fame with Has 
Anybody Here Seen Kelly . . . at 70, Sid 
Grauman, Hollywood impresario who 
originated the custom of immortalizing 
footprints and handprints of movie stars 
in concrete. 


Mad About Money. Leslie Potter, 
labor relations expert for the Hudson 
Motor Car Co., admitted to more than 
1,000 Detroit burglaries. . . . The Chi- 
cago Internal Revenue office got a dirty 
$500 bill from a man who wrote: “I will 
soon face my God. During the past years, 
I withheld some of my income. I trust 
this will square matters.” 





insist on 


inhiston to 


THE ANTI-HISTAMINE TABLET 


You’ve heard and read about Inhiston 
—the anti-histamine tablet that can 
miraculously stop colds. At last you 
have a real chance to go through a whole 
year without a single cold in your 
family! 

Remember: The Inhiston formula is 
twice as effective in anti-histamine 
action as any other formula offered for 
public sale! So insist on Inhiston! Don’t 
let that first sneeze or sniffle of a head cold 
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4a) 


iuibies into a full-fledged, atin cold 
—stop it fast with Inhiston! Remember 
—in the great majority of cases, colds 
can be stopped—with Inhiston! 


At your druggist’s: pocket pack, 39¢; 
36 tablets, 98¢; 100 tablets, $1.98. 


All too often, symptoms associated 
with colds can be the first signs of more 
serious illness. If you have severe cough- 
ing, marked fever, or chest pains—stay 
in bed and call your doctor. 


The Inhiston formula is 


TWICE AS EFFECTIVE 
IN ANTI-HISTAMINE ACTION 


as any other formula 
offered for public sale! 











INSIST ON 


inhiston 


UNION PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY, INC. 
Montclair, N. J. 
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8 Cc OMPANI ES Terror in Vienna 
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c. NVESTORS who hold stocks of The Third Man (Korda-Selznick ) 
d | debt-free companies are in the is an old story brilliantly retold by direc- 
is fortunate position of owning these tor Carol Reed and writer Graham 
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210 Newbury St ~ re Boston 16, Mass 


mistake of assuming that he knows too 
much about their sinister activities. 

But if the pattern for the skulldug- 
gery in The Third Man is familiar, direc- 
tor Reed comes very close to making it 
look new. Occasionally his touch is heavy: 
there are too many “arty” camera angles, 
with the scenery tilting one way, the char- 


fresh! Start feeding the 
“MILK-BONE WAY”! 








MILK-BONE DOG BiS- 
CUIT AND TINY-BITS 
contain nutrients your 
dog needs: Vitamins A, 
B,, Bo, D, and E... Meat 








WASHER Meal...Fish Liver Oil... 
AUTO acters another. Whole Wheat Flour... 
Your car sparkling clean— ina jiffy | © ; : 

~ Amazing’ Suction "Auto Washer But apart from these minor lapses, | Minerals... 

Simply glide over car. PRESTO! | The Third Man represents a magnificent | Milk. 

Dust e, dirt, and grime disap- 


wd like magic. Leaves finish clear, 
strous. Autogieams like a mirror. 


SAMPLES for AGENTS 


Sample offer sent 4 ge to all who 


td Te ee 
KRISTEE Co., 880 BarSt. Akron, Ohio 


display of directorial versatility. Best 
scenes are the ones packed with menace 
and terror, which make up the chilling 
bulk of the film. One of the most striking 
has a grotesque 4-year-old boy, at the 
head of a slightly puzzled but angry mob, 
chasing the hero through the city streets. 

Director Reed has filled the sound- | 
track with hauntingly expressive zither 
music played by Anton Karas. 

The acting (by Cotten, Trevor How- 
ard, Valli, and Orson Welles) is, like 








Save the easy, 
automatic way 


—with U.S. 
Savings Bonds 


They are the safest in- 
vestment in the world. 


everything else about this British film, 
top drawer. 


+ 
NW Makes Morning Regularity So Easy! 
People can hardly believe what wonder- 
ful results Nature’s Remedy, M Tablets 
bring the first time they try them. An 


They pay you $4 for every 
$3 at the end of 10 years. 


NM at night brings —— rity so 
thoroughly, wit rturbing effects. 
It leaves you feeling invigorated, alive. 
All-vegetable makes the difference—a big 
difference! M’s are made of 10 natural, 
all-vegetable laxative elements, scien. 
tifically blended. 
bs 4. at our expense. 25 tablets only 
| 25c. a box at any drug store. Try 
| them If not completely satisfied, return 
box with unused tablets to 
us. We will refund your 


money plus postage. 
CBS | 


Joe Cotten. Tense plot & dense hero. ailestek Marrechy 
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There is no safer, surer 
way on earth to get the 
things you want than by 
buying U. S. Savings 
Bonds regularly. 


BUY 
U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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In frigid North 
or South seas sunny, 
These handy cheques 


protect your money. 


Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Issued by the world’s largest 

bank, acceptable throughout 

the world. 75¢ per $100 at banks 

and travel offices everywhere. 

BANK OF AMERICA N.T.&S.A., CALIFORNIA 
Member F. D.1.C. 





CUTICURA RESULTS 
OFTEN AMAZING / 


Pimples, rashes* start to clear up in just 7 days 


You too may be amazed the prompt way Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment speed out blackheads, help 
relieve pimples,* externally caused. Fragrant, 
scientifically medicated. 70 years’ success. Buy today. 








You need ‘‘Fishing— 
What Tackle and When’’—nearly 100 
pages of helpful fishing tips, cast- 
ing instructions, fish pictures, tackle, 
etc. Write for it today. FREE! 

SOUTH BEND GLASS CASTING ROD 


New! Hundreds of thousands of glass fibers 
scientifically bonded for perfect action— 
strength—durability. Won't ‘‘set,”’ rot or cor- 
rode. No. 2800. Three lengths 75 
eee vi | nae 315’; 


South Bend Bait Co., 753 High St. South Bend 23, Indiana 







A NAME 


SOUTH BEND ™::::." 
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Bettmann Archive 


Casanova. The world collapses, but the 
fascination lingers on. (SEE: Incredible) 


Still Incredible 


Giovanni Jacopo Casanova de Sein- 
galt was in actuality what many men are 
in imagination. This is why his extraordi- 
nary career of intrigue, adventure and 
systematized seduction continues to seem 
fascinating long after the corrupt and 
elegant rococo world in which he was 
able to pursue it has been gathered into 
historic dust. 

Yet in The Incredible Casanova by 
James Stuart Montgomery (Doubleday, 
New York: $3.95), a 437-page biography 
based largely on the celebrated Mémoires, 
Casanova’s lecheries soon become tedious, 
although recounted with a good deal of 
narrative skill. Montgomery’s admiration 
of his subject, although not uncontrolled, 
is too large and sympathetic to permit a 
successful psychological exploration of 
the strange personality in which wit, tal- 
ent and versatility were combined with 
ruthless egoism. 


Two from Italy 


About the only part of the world 
where the art of the novel can truly be 
called flourishing nowadays is Italy. Ev- 
ery few months, for the last four or five 
years, some new and remarkable Italian 
talent has been introduced by translation 
to American readers. Now, in a single 
week, there are two more. 

The Short Cut by Ennio Flaiano 
(Pellegrini & Cudahy, New York: $3) is 
an intense, somber and terrifying story 
of the Ethiopian war. The narrator, a 
young officer separated from his battalion 
and suffering from toothache, has been 
riding on a truck which breaks down on a 
road through the jungle. 

Jungle Idyll. Abandoning the driver, 


the lieutenant tries to cut across the bush 
to the nearest command post. He gets lost. 
In searching for the trail he comes upon 
a light-skinned native girl bathing in a 
pool and is fascinated by her beauty, in- 
nocence and nobility. He makes love to 
her, and they remain together two days 
and nights in a kind of idyllic peace 
within a world of horrors. 

The dream is broken, however, when 
the officer accidentally wounds the native 
girl, Mariam, and then kills her, persuad- 
ing himself that he does so from motives 
of mercy. From that point he finds him- 
self in flight from his conscience and 
from the consequences of his sin; and it 
is difficult to say how much of the subse- 
quent action is supposed to be real and 
how much is guilty fantasy created in the 
narrator’s imagination. 

The Almighty Clock. In atmos- 
pheric recreation and in preoccupation 
with the problem of evil, Flaiano’s novel 
reflects the reawakened interest of Euro- 
pean writers in the problems of sin and 
redemption. The title itself seems to sym- 
bolize the spiritual evasions of civilized 
man, enslaved by his clocks and by his 
concern for his past and his future. 

ee Elio Vittorini’s Jn Sicily (New 
Directions, New York: $2.50), which is 
presented to American readers under the 
aegis of Ernest Hemingway, is a very 
different sort of novel, genial, earthy and 
mildly humorous. It has to do with the 
homecoming of a man of 30 or there- 
abouts to his native mountain village and 
the new understanding of its people, of 
its sights, sounds and odors, given him by 
his knowledge of the larger world. 

Yet like Flaiano’s book, it is a pro- 
test against the devitalizing and dehu- 
manizing influences of civilization. Hem- 
ingway in his introduction observes that 
there are subtle political implications in 
the novel; but they are likely to be lost 
upon the American reader. 


The Heart of Asia 


Sinkiang, a name that is still but 
vaguely recognized in America, has be- 
come one of the most important places in 
the world. It is a territory of about 650,- 
000 square miles which borders the Soviet 
Union, the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
China, Tibet, Kashmir and Afghanistan. 


. Thus it affords a radius for the conquest 


or control of the whole continent of Asia. 

It is the meeting-ground of all the 
great Asiatic cultures and religions, and 
of most of the languages and races. Con- 
versely, it has been the center from 
which great waves of migration and po- 
litical and cultural conquest have peri- 
odically washed forth. 

Its influence even upon Western Eu- 
ropean history, though seldom recognized, 
has been enormous. Its importance to the 
safety of Chinese civilization was recog- 
nized as long ago as the Han dynasty 
(206 B.C.-220 A.D.). 

Communist Aims. The relation of 
Sinkiang to the contemporary struggle 
for world power has been the subject of 
an exhaustive study by Owen Lattimore, 
assisted by a group of sinologists, archae- 
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ologists, anthropologists and other spe- 
cialists, the results of which are embod- 
ied in Pivot of Asia (Little, Brown; Bos- 
ton: $3.50) an informative and disturb- 
ing book. Sinkiang is now, of course, part 
of Chinese Communist territory and upon 
what the Communists do with it, says Lat- 
timore, depends the destiny of Asia. Their 
task in Sinkiang is to convince the non- 
Communist peoples of Asia that, wherever 
the Communists win, those who suffer are 
always far outnumbered by those who 
benefit. 


Readers’ Choice 


Audubon’s Birds of America (Mac- 
millan, New York: $2.95). A new edition 
for the popular market, with selections 
from the famous Audubon bird paintings 
reproduced in color. 

Albert Einstein: His work and Its 
Influence on Our World. By Leopold In- 
feld (Scribner, New York: $2). An ex- 
position of Einstein’s theories, including 
relativity, with an effort to bring them 
within the comprehension of the general 
run of educated readers. Special emphasis 
is given to the philosophic implication 
of the Einstein theories. 

Ur. Midshipman Hornblower. By 
C. S. Forester (Little, Brown; Boston: 
$3). The sixth volume of the adventures 
of Horatio Hornblower moves backward 
in time to describe the commodore when 
he was only a midshipman. As usual, 
most chapters have appeared individually 
as short stories in The Saturday Evening 
Post. 

Why I Escaped. By Peter Pirogov 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York: $3.50). 
Pirogov is one of the two Russian fliers 
who escaped to the Americans in Austria 
in 1948, and later was brought to the 
U.S. His book tells some of the personal 
and political objections to life in the 
USSR which made him decide to get out. 





Wide World 
Refugee. Peter Pirogov tells why he did 
it. (SEE: Readers’ Choice) 
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You re MISSING lots of fun with your dog 





, if you 


haven’t discovered how easy it is to keep him feeling tops with 
safe, fast-acting Sergeant’s Dog Care Products. There’s one for 
nearly every canine trouble — worms, poor condition, fleas, ticks, 
itching, ear ailments — and grooming too. Approved by consulting 
veterinarians. Famed for 75 years. At drug or pet store. 


FREE: Leading volume on how to feed, train, care for 
your dog—Sergeant’s Dog Book. At drug or pet store— 
or write Sergeant’s, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants’ dog care products 


due to travel motion, 
RELIEVED 
with the aid of} 


TRAVE 
NAUSEA. 


aids in quieting 


the nervous system 
THE WORLD OVER 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 







constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c 
and 50c at druggists. ... If your druggist hasn't it 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. © LP. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5002-C, ELMIRA, N. Y. 






Genvine 100% GABARDINE 
Imperfections very slight——hardly noticeable— 
positively do no J ae Sy Ideal for dress, 
school, play, wo finish. Wrinkie 
and shine revistant, Retains. meas. Ue | me ey 
front. Roo pockets. Bive A 
Brown, Dk. , =A ay Blue-Gray. Waters} bete rah 


SEND NO MONEY %e7¢ name, waist 


size, ist, 
3rd@ color choice. Pay tman only | 95 
plus small postage. send mon and 
save postage. Money Back ‘Ouarantee 


LINCOLN TAILORS Dopt.T-45 —_ Lincoln, Nebr. 


%* ® Polk Miller Products Corp. 


What does it cost to 
advertise @ pack of a 


rettes? Is it 2¢ a pack? 
3¢? 5¢7 





Answer: It costs less than Mf « 
cigarettes. 


pack to advertise the big brands of 
That’s only half the story. Advertising 
lowers your cost two ways: 
00 ee Oe 
possible, lowers the produc- 
an eum, 


So advertising saves you many times that 
4 per pack. 
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DRAIN WON'T DRAIN? 






— — 4s 
Clear it with Drano! Its special 
churning, boiling action whisks out 
greasy muck—even hair from bath- 
room basin drain—in no time! 












Psst! Don’t wait for trouble! Use 
Drano before sink slows up. Keeps 
drains clear, clean, fast-running. Saves 
plumbing bills. 


‘ 
That greasy, filthy muck breeds 
loathsome sewer germs . . . inches 
from where you prepare food and 
wash the children’s dishes! 





Bypaths 





|WAO! 


That Communist leader named “Mao” 
Is a difficult fellow to cao. 

That he'll land in the brig 

For playing the pig, 


Is the Nationalist prayer. And hao! 


—T. Harry Thompson 


Britain’s medicine men are battling 


| a new epidemic—labor pains. 


Inflation note—hot potatoes, $100,- 


000,000. 











No liquid disinfectant can budge 
this muck. It takes Drano to keep 
your drain sanitary. Use Drano once 
a week—every week! 


Available in Canada 
ARE 
Drano: 
P. S. WON’T HARM SEPTIC TANKS—MAKES 
THEM WORK BETTER—CUTS DOWN ODORS. 


Copr. 1960, by The Drackett Co. 
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One thing always open to debate in 
Washington is the mouth. 
- o oe 
The last war saw a lot of displaced 
persons; as a result of the new bombs, 
another war will probably see a lot of 
dispersoned places. 


Russian Lullabyesky 
Rockabye babesky up in the treetop, 
Your mommy’s a Commie and so is your 
pop! 
Hushsky and sleepovitch, safesky from 
woe— 
As long as we’re kissingsky Stalin’s big 
toe! 
—S. Omar Barker 
o * * 
The nation will have a better flow of 
traffic along its arteries when it gets 


more coal out of its veins. 


If you don’t think these Russian dip- 


| lomats are clever, just try signing a few 


treaties with your fingers crossed. 
. - e 
To win a girl’s hand: 1) pop the 
question; 2) question the pop. 


That annual vacation decision: This 


| year shall we keep that pledge to take a 


vacation within our means—or shall we 
enjoy ourselves again? 





Mack for Pathfinder 


“This is really Democracy at work. 
Only yesterday I was a poor carpenter 
doing some work in a poolroom, and to- 
day here I am in the White House!” 


The best way to catch a fish is to 
worm your way into his confidence. 
» . 7 
The big objection to the ‘latest look’ 
is that the girls aren’t dressing true to 
form. 
o o e 
The weakness of public opinion is 
that so many people express it only in 
private or to pollsters. 
° ° ° 
Of all the labor-saving devices in- 
vented for women none will ever replace 
the man. 


Quips 

The road to Socialism, also, is paved 
with good intentions.—Cincinnati Enquir- 
er. 

. . . 

The outlook seems the same all over. 
A New York sports authority picks De- 
troit in the American League. In the 
Chinese calendar, this is the year of the 
tiger.—Denver Post. 

. . . 

Brookings Institution recommends a 
pay-as-we-go social security plan—and 
might well add an abolition of the spend- 
as-it-comes program.—/ndianapolis Star. 





Fairchild for Pathfinder 


“Lets go in and call some of these ex-soldiers, ‘Daddy’.” 
PATHFINDER 
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You say where. . . 
We'll take. you 


there 


ited, | 
PACIFIC 










mae 






H...: : RAILROAD 
ere’s an easy way to decide where to go 
this summer . . . and a suggestion as to the 
most enjoyable way to go. °* First, select 
the region, or regions, in which you are in- 
terested and mail coupon for Union Pacific 
booklets containing beautiful color photos and interesting de- 
scriptive matter. * Then, ask your nearest Union Pacific represent- 
ative—or travel agent—to help you plan your trip, make train 
reservations, etc. * On Union Pacific's Streamliners or other fine 
trains, you'll ride smoothly, safely, in air conditioned comfort. 


Union Pacific Railroad 
Room 335, Omaha 2, Nebraska 


| am interested in a rail trip to the vacation region 
named below. Please send free booklet. 


Lonacd 
corey 


(Fill in name of region) 
NAME 
STREET. 


Oo LAE TF 
Also send information on Escorted Tours [_] 








t Ves, this bg new /2SO MERU now gives 
you better than ever economy, Quners Say 
its the Laittiest car they ever ound / 


HERE are mighty good rea- 
sons why you see more new 
Mercury owners than ever today! 
And that’s because the new 1950 
Mercury is so much better than ever 
in everything! Better in styling— 
with new advanced design! Better 
in comfort—with ‘‘Lounge-Rest’’ 
foam-rubber cushioned seating! 


My 


a And wait you ty rts Hi-bouer Compressont* [hat 
Famous MERRY get-“p-and'-go &s better than ever!” 


Better in economy—with ‘‘Econ- 
O-Miser’’ carburetion! Better than 
ever in all-around performance. 
Better to handle—easier topark, too! 

No wonder Mercury owners call 
it the smartest buy on the road! 
See your Mercury dealer and drive 
a value bargain—the better than ever 
new 1950 Mercury—today! 


Make your noxt con the “better than ever’ 
2 MERCURY Cnrqneering iS Now 


Letter than evel,” too. Sater! now (950 
Sturder! Better balanced / 
MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





